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A Day With the Tractor Builders 


Two Reels Pictorial, Entertaining and Instructive 


HIS interesting two reel feature picture takes the spectator on a pleasant 
journey through a great industrial institution. Here we see huge moving 
cranes, uncanny like, moving silently overhead and machines, long rows of 
them, almost human in operation “carrying on” that agriculture might be serv- 
ed. Every detail of tractor manufacturing is shown—beautiful photography com- 
bined with scenes filled with intense activity make this one of the best educational 
pictures of the year. It is printed on non-inflammable stock and is LOANED 
FREE. Address your request for films to Chicago or to any one of our branch houses, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Ill. 
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The Spencer Film Slide 
Projector and Service 





The Spencer Library 
of Film Slides 


includes 


Geography 

Industries 

Transportation 

National Parks 

Ornithology 

Forest Conservation 
Hygiene 

History of Architecture 
Practical Physics 

History of Europe 
Authors — Artists — Statesmen 
Home Economics 

Corrective Physical Education 
Football 

Tumbling Stunts 

Tennis 

Group Games 

Track and Field Events 
Swimming and Aquatics 
Holidays 

The Spirit of West Point 
Wee Folks from Everywhere 
Juvenile Stories 

Health Films 


And How It Helps 
Class Room Work 


You don’t have to upset class room routine when you use 
the Spencer Film Slide Projector and Service. 


It only requires one hand to operate the projector — a con- 
venient knob turns the pictures forward or back. The pic- 
tures are arranged in strips of safe unbreakable film slides 
in proper order ready for use. 

The Spencer Film Slide Library has been prepared for ed- 
ucators by educators. It covers many subjects. The film 
slides are arranged in the order of the curriculum. Every 
film is accompanied by a printed teaching manual. 

The projector throws brilliant sharp pictures. With a day- 
light screen it can be used without darkening the room. Its 
use quickens mental processes and sharpens interest. 


The coupon will bring you complete information about how 
it will help you in your class room work Mail it now. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


| Please send me further information on the 


| Spencer Film Slide Projector and Service. | 
| Name | 
| Address. | 

| 
| Institution = 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 


PHOTOPLAYS 


The success of these beautiful and authentic historical films is a matter 
of record. A western Teachers College writes, “‘We are enthusiastic 
about the pictures and plan to have all before the year ends. Students 
majoring in history plan to do the same when they go out to teach.” 
A High School Principal in the Middle West says, ‘“‘Our student body 
and faculty received the first so well that we wish to book another 
Chronicle for March and another for April.” From the South comes 
word that ‘‘We should like for every school child from the 4th grade up 
to see the pictures.” 


The Docent of a large Museum in the East writes, ‘‘I repeat to you 
the statement of a teacher of history to the effect that she has had no fail- 
ures in history since her classes have been seeing the Yale films.”’ “I con- 
sider the Chronicles invaluable,’ declares the Director of the History 
Department of a leading Municipal University. 


The President General of a nationally influential patriotic society 
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and kindred organizations of the country become keenly alive — as I am 
sure they will —to the merit of the scenes which you so happily visua- 
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E INVITE special attention to the 

article by Mr. Emery in this number 

on “The Slide Route to Africa.” 
The same writer will discuss in an early issue 
the place of the film-stereopticon in visual 
equipment for schools. 


It is a constant regret to this magazine that 
articles on the novel “movies” are so plenti- 
ful; and articles on the very familiar “slide, 
stereograph, prints and other still pictures” 
The still representation of con- 
crete experience is and must always be the 
major part of visual teaching and we shall 
continue our efforts to give our readers a 
greater proportion of material on this more 


fundamental side of visua} instruction. 


so scarce, 


HE Fourth Edition of “Thousand and 

One Films,” known as the “Blue Book 

of the Non-Theatrical Field,” is pro- 
gressing rapidly toward completion. Never 
before have the preducers, distributors and 
owners of films co-operated so splendidly in 
the heavy task of collecting, selecting, editing 
and checking the immense mass of material 
involved. The result can only be the most 
complete and most trustworthy work of refer- 
ence for film-users ever put out in the non- 
theatrical field. 


The new edition will probably appear in 
April. The high cost of the work prohibits 
our “giving it away” as has been the practice 
with previous editions. Special offers will 
be made to subscribers for a limited period 
but thereafter the book can be supplied only 
at the standard price of 75 cents per copy. 


HE Fourth National Motion Picture 
Conference. recently held most success- 
fully at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
under the auspices of The Federal Motion 
Picture Council in America, stands out as the 
most significant session yet devoted to the 
study of the and intellectual 
influence of motion pictures upon the world. 


serious social 


Following are some of the reasons why the 
occasion was so highly significant. 


(1) All previous attendance records were 
broken, both in the numbers attending and in 
the character and quality of the audience. 
Registration cards were signed to the number 
of 347. Several hundred more attended who 
did not sign. The audience actually present 
in the conference room frequently exceeded 
500. The attendance represented 20 States, 
6 Foreign Countries, and 194 Organizations. 

(2) The program was extraordinary in 
its range of subject-matter and in the charac- 
ter of its speakers. It included leaders in 
many national organizations, a University 
president, four University professors, and 
specialists in the social and scientific fields— 
speakers such as have never before appeared 
to discuss this question on a national conven- 
tion platform. 

(3) It was a “free and open” conference, 
statements by the press to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The motion picture industry 
was elaborately represented. Mr. Ramsaye 
(whose appointment we are told Mr. Zukor 
approved) and Mr. Rembusch gave formal 
addresses on the regular program; a special 
place was demanded on the program for Judge 
Lindsey which was granted, and the Judge 
made a long and furious attack on the sup- 
posed purposes of the Conference and an ar- 
dent defense of motion pictures as they stand 
today; and finally Mr. Moree of the National 
Board of Review, with some others who en- 
dorsed his ideas, spoke frequently from the 
floor. For the particular audience there as- 
sembled, the words and actions of these de- 
fenders of the industry were in large meas- 
ure unfortunate. It was not the kind of 
defense to impress favorably that kind of 
audience. It could have been, and should 
have been, much better done. 


(4) The press of the country—with some 
very few exceptions—honored the occasion 
by a very large amount of space and emphatic 
headlines devoted mainly to the distortion or 
falsification of the proceedings and purposes 


(Concluded on page 163) 
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HE Stereograph, supplemented with the 
Lantern Slide, doubtless approaches near- 
est to the mark of perfection yet found in 
It will 


be readily acknowledged, however, that the 


artificial visual aids to education. 
ideal thing is to see the place or thing with 
one’s own eyes, taking in a panorama or 
scape with all its environment (which is im- 
possible for the camera) and with the associa- 
tion of sound and color which so greatly con- 
tribute to enrich and complete a_ percept. 
So when Mr. George E. Buchanan, million- 
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The boys on an observation car at Glacier, 
British Columbia 


aire philanthropist of Detroit, Michigan, each 
summer conducts a large group of boys to 
\laska, he 
full, 


Education. 


is measuring out to these boys a 


rounded experience in Ideal Visual 

Mr. Buchanan's plan effects a selection of 
boys who are of proven initiative and high- 
est receptivity. Each boy must have earned 
by his own efforts one third of his fare, 


the parents have been induced as an item of 


the boy’s education § to provide a third, 
and Mr. Buchanan has provided a_ third. 
This is advanced with the agreement verbal 


only that it is to be paid back out of the 
boys’ subsequent earnings in years to come, 
without 


whether it be one vear or ten. and 


interest. Mr. Buchanan never again has use 
of this money he advances for these trips. 
When it is repaid it goes into a permanent 
fund to be advanced each year to other boys. 
Mr. that this 


plan be carried on even after he is gone.) 


(For Buchanan has arranged 
The plan grew out of an experience in Mr. 


boyhood. He 


anxious to make a trip to Scotland but being 


Buchanan's was once very 


a poor boy was unable to pay the necessary 
fare. He appealed to an old ship’s Captain 
who finally allowed him to pay a small part 


of the fare and advanced the balance him- 








will accompany the boys again in 1926. 


in the United States or Canada.” 








writer of the article was a member of the expedition in the summer of 1925, 


| 

E ARE glad to be able to present to our readers this detailed account of one 

; ‘ 

of the finest examples of educational philanthropy we have ever met, and | 
which is at the same time definitely within the broad field of “visual education.” The 


and 


The experiences here described are within the reach of “any good boy anywhere 
For full details regarding these annual Alaskan 
Journeys please write direct to the originator and benefactor who has made them 


possible, Mr. George E. Buchanan, 5600 Wabash Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


The Editor. 
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The plain of six glaciers at Lake Louise 


back 


return. In 


when 
ful- 


filling his part of the bargain the young 


the boy was to 


could, 


self, which pay 


and if he upon his 


Buchanan learned self-reliance and honesty. 


two basic principles on which he has built his 


later success. By these annual Alaskan jour- 


neys, then, Mr. Buchanan is merely giving 
other boys a similar opportunity. 
Last summer seventy-one fine boys, rang- 


ing in age from eleven years to eighteen 


years, made the trip. As an average, it has 
been observed the younger boys get the most 
from the trip, possibly being a trifle more 


attentive to explanation, less inclined to the 


youthful tendency to the “blasé,” and con- 
siderably less self-conscious. These boys 
were chaperoned by eight adults, two women 


and six men _ including the _ physician. 


Lawrence Kelley, one of the eleven year old 
members of the party, has been called upon 
since by a number of civic and commercial 
organizations to talk at their meetings and so 


keen 


memory 


his powers of observation and 


able 


wonderful trip in a truly remarkable and very 


were 


that he was to present his 


On at least two occa- 
the 


entertaining manner. 
sions he has broadcasted his account of 


trip from leading radio stations in Chicago. 
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As an educational experience the Alaska 
trip is broad and comprehensive. The social, 
as well as the academic, side of education is 
considered. The trip is made first-class 
the 


locations, 


throughout, using only finest railroad 


equipment, steamer hotels, etc. 
(Hotel names are mentioned merely to indi- 
cate this). The association of well-mannered 
people and the experience of refined sur- 
roundings are thus assured. These play their 
part in the educational effect of the journey, 
even though unconsciously acquired. 

Let us follow these boys on their trip. 
Leaving Detroit and Chicago via the Soo Line 
a stop is made at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
It is Sunday morning and we are met by the 
various religious organizations and taken to 
the church of our choice; then to luncheon, 
followed by a drive around the Twin Cities. 

Winnipeg is the next stop where the Ki- 
wanis Club are waiting to greet us and drive 
us about their beautiful city, including a visit 


ra] 


| 


MURSONS BAL FISSANY 
s 


5 
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Replica of a Hudson’s Bay Trading Post 


to the Parliament Buildings. The Kiwanians 
extend us a special privilege of attending 
their meeting and 
Alexandra Hotel. 


Then on through the great grain country 


banquet at the Royal 


between Winnipeg and Calgary, with impress- 
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ive views of the agriculture of this section. 
At Calgary we were in time for the Stampede, 
the annual show of the country fair type. 
We see the native Indians living in teepees, 
the exact replica of a Hudson Bay Trading 








Photo by R. A. Waugh for the Keystone View Co. 


On the Inside Passage to Alaska 


Post and Frontier Headquarters of the North- 
west Mounted Police, to say nothing of the 
chuck-wagon races telling of covered wagon 
days. 

Banff, Alberta, is the next stopping place, 
where the Canadian Pacific Railroad has gen- 
erously furnished us with well appointed 
motor craft for a trip on the beautiful Bow 
River. A horseback trip into the mountains, 
luncheon at the Banff Springs Hotel and a 
dip in the Crystal Pool, make another wonder- 
ful day of profitable activity. 

At Lake Louise, the mountain paradise, we 
ride on the motor tramway up to the Chateau 
Lake Louise, where a special luncheon awaits 
us. Off again for a mountain climb to Lake 
Agnes and the Lakes in the Clouds, where 
we are furnished with a refreshing afternoon 
lunch and enjoy a real snowball fight in the 
middle of July. 

On the ride from Banff to Lake Louise, 
and from there on to the coast, the geology al- 
most forces itself upon one. “See that peak! 
Looks as if it was turned up on its side!” 
“See how the layers of rock run up and 
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down!”—“Look where the river cut through!” 
—‘‘See why that river has to run so crooked!” 
These are some of the remarks of the boys 
that lead inevitably to interesting and profit- 
There lie 


both the charm and the value of visual edu- 


able discussions with their leaders. 


cation. The vivid impression compels earnest 
expression. 

Arriving at Vancouver, headquarters are 
at the Hotel Vancouver and the day is spent in 
sightseeing as guests of the Rotary Club. Our 
first salt-water swim at English Bay was a 
real treat. At night we board our fine 
steamer “The Princess Charlotte” and, with 
all the interest and excitement attendant on 
the departure of a boat, we are on our way 
through the Inside Passage to Alaska. 

Shouts from the boys and many pointing 
fingers, next day, indicate that we have come 
in sight of the wonderful Totems at Alert 
Bay. 
visit the old 


During the brief call at this port we 
Indian Cemetery with all its 
curious totem monuments and markers and 
speculate on the meaning of undecipherable 
inscriptions. Then to the Indian Village 
where a number of very fine examples of 
Totems are to be seen; as the Winged Totems 
of Alert Bay are among the most famous. 
We still have time for a hasty glance into 
the Fish Cannery, situated at the dock, before 
the warning blast from our steamer calls us 
aboard and we are again on our way. 

At Prince Rupert, our next port of call, we 
are met by a representative of the Board of 
Trade and taken to see the Dry Docks and 
Fish Storage Plant. The boys are greatly 
impressed by the size of the seven foot Hali- 


The 


obliging owner explains how the fish are 


but and the fine specimens of Salmon. 


sorted for the different markets and the boys 
get a thrill of pride, fairly well concealed, 
however, at hearing that the finest are shipped 
to the United States. 
process from the unloading of the fishing 


We have seen the entire 


craft moored at the dock to the cold storage 
rooms where we buttoned our coats and turned 
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up our collars, in a below-freezing temper- 
ature. 

After equally interesting calls at Ketchikan 
and Wrangell 


cially fine totems including the famous Kick- 


the latter having some espe- 


setti, Bear and Raven Totems—we pass 


This 


passage must be made at high tide only, so 


through the famous Wrangell Narrows. 


shallow is the channel. Snow-capped peaks 


rise closely on either side of the ship. 


Through gorgeous mountain fiords we 
cruise, with a thrill each minute; porpoise 
having a frolic, a spouting whale and another 
which obliges us by flipping its immense fan 


tail into the air as it dives into the depths; and 


then there is the first glimpse of an iceberg 


ip’ 
Sot. 


«—, 
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and how surprised we are at the almost un- 
believable emerald color of this floating gem 
of the sea! 


“Say fellows we must be getting near the 


north pole, it sure is cold!” Our coats and ~ 
sweaters are indeed welcome for we are ap- 
proaching the famous “Taku Glacier,” one of 
the largest ice fields extending to the sea. It is 
nearly two miles across its face and over 
three hundred feet high from the water. 
Several loud reverberating blasts of the ship’s 
whistle cause immense pieces to break from 
It is 
these are as 


the glacier and crash into the sea. 
hard to 
large as a twenty story building back home; 


realize that some of 


hard to realize because we have nothing to 





ii 
Pat Ll pS 
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Mr. Buchanan and the boys 





the famous Indian Cemetery 
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The wonderful view from Inspiration Point on the White Pass and Yukon Railway. 


(This picture is a true stereograph. If clipped out 1 pasted on a card mount the 
“third dimension” will appear vividly when viewed through a stereoscope.) 
compare them with except the high surround- puts it, “from the color it only takes six 
ing mountains and the vast field of ice which guesses to know that they make iodine from 
extends for a hundred miles or more back those weeds.” “Look over here, fellows, 
to an unexplored source. what do you call this?” And the “skipper 
We are hardly prepared for the cordial f Toonerville Trolley,” as the boys term the 
welcome arranged for us at Juneau, the cap- driver of the odd motor street car that skirts 


ital of Alaska, for Governor Parks is there 
in person to greet us. But we 
delighted, for 
speech he calls upon a number of the boys 
to tell of their older 
folks in the sly twinkle of his eye 


and the often suppressed smile, that he is en- 


find we are 


not the only ones after his 


experiences, and we 


can read 


joying our boys as thoroughly as we enjoyed 
his kind words of welcome. 

Can it be that we are sorry to have reached 
Skagway ? 


good ship 


Yes, sorry for we must leave our 
Charlotte,’ 
been our most pleasant home for the past few 
With 
a last backward look we trudge over the long 
docks 


way has one of the highest tides of the world, 


‘Princess which has 


days. This is the end of the voyage. 


and very long ones they are, as Skag- 
the water rising some thirty odd feet. The 
ships cannot approach too close to the shore 
itself. 


weeds seen everywhere in the shallow water 


We are told the odd brown colored 


are the iodine weed and, as one of the boys 





indescribable. 
is a Jelly Fish. 
White P 


aboard 


the shore, tells us that the 


beautifully colored something, 


Our train is waiting on the ass and 


Yukon Railroad, so we hurry and are 


soon pufling away up over the historic White 


Pass, amid the most awe-inspiring mountain 


scenery we have yet seen. For the view of the 


from Inspiration Point is 


At the 


the train stops to allow us to visit the monu- 


Sawtooth Range 


beyond description. top of the Pass 
international boundary be- 


Yukon 


the Stars and Stripes on 


ment marking the 
Alaska and the 
flags fly, 


one side of the monument and the 


tween Territory and 


the two 
Union Jack 
unable, and quite un- 


on the other, but we are 


willing, to see a distinct line drawn between 
these two friendly countries. We have lunch 
at Bennett Station on historic Lake Bennett. 


For twenty-six miles the train follows this 


beautiful lake and then on to Carcross and 
White Horse. 


reached on our journey and the Miles Canyon 


This is the farthest north point 
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and White Horse Rapids which we visit, were 
the scenes of many thrilling and many sad 
adventures in the early Gold Rush days. 

Here we have trouble in getting the boys to 
turn in. For the sun does not set until nearly 
eleven P.M. and we can hardly realize that 
the hour is late when our sense of vision tells 
us it is merely sundown. 


Next morning we return to Carcross and 


board the steamer “Tushi” for Lake Atlin. 
Here we have five days to rest as a break 
in our long trip. Of course, being boys, 


our resting will be taken with a plentiful ad- 


mixture of activity. We visit the Indian 
Village nearby, where temptations in the way 
of bargain curios are hard to overcome, for 


skin 


is still a bear skin trophy to a boy and it takes 


a much-worn and almost hairless bea 


considerable explanation and persuasion from 


{ We note 


our leaders to keep us from buying. 
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Hydraulic mining at Otter Creek Gold 
Mine, 26 miles from Atlin, Alaska 
that we have identified ourselves with the boys 
that 


evitable and thoroughly 


quite inextricably in sentence—an in 
wholesome tendency 
on an expedition of this kind). 

“Pile in the autos, fellows—we are off to 
Rather 


transportation but nothing modern about us 


dig for gold.” a modern method of 


when we reach the gold streams for with pick, 


shovel and pan we start out “panning for 
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gold.” At first we don’t believe there is any 
gold in the old stream but after repeated 
efforts and with little more experience with 
the pan we finally hear “Hooray, I’ve struck 
Per- 


it fellows” in real old-timer fashion. 








Photo by R. A. Waugh for the Keystone View Co. 
Dog team hauling water at Atlin, British 
Columbia 
haps our pokes do not bulge with nuggets but 
we are nevertheless proud to show even traces 
of the “dust” which we have panned our- 
selves. 

We visit the hydraulic and placer mines 
and are even allowed to witness the clean-up 
on Sunday, when all the gold in the sluice- 
boxes is carefully and painstakingly removed. 

We are given a complimentary ride around 
Lake 
lyn Glacier, 
field 


the sea. 


Atlin and view the tremendous Llewel- 


another arm of the same ice 


from which Taku slowly pours into 
And for the boys who like to fish, the 
cook at Atlin Inn will oblige by preparing the 
catch of fine Graylings or Trout. 

We are reluctant to start on our homeward 
journey and many of us have turned back, 
almost at the risk of missing the boat, to 
pat in fond good-bye, the shaggy head of 


These fine fel- 


lows are sure to win the heart of any boy as 


some beautiful Husky dog. 


they are very friendly during the summer 


months. 














Photo by R. A. Waugh for the Keystone View Co. 
A flower garden at Skagway, Alaska 


Returning by way of the White Pass to 
Skagway, we are informed that the churches 
have arranged a real old-fashioned picnic 
of Mt. Dewey 
where a cheery fire already beckons us in 
the twilight. 


are all there and shy little maidens cast shy 


party up on the side 


The young people of Skagway 
; & peo} : ; 
little glances at these excited city boys from 


the far off States; 
as feeling strange at an old-fashioned picnic 


but there is no such thing 


so we find ourselves joining in the fun as 
though we had lived in Skagway all our life. 

Our two days at Skagway are just filled 
with fun, as next day we have another 
picnic at Smugglers’ Cove, as the guests of 
the Boy Scouts, and a real native tells us of 
Then back to 


town for a ball game in which considerable 


the Legend of “Skaguay.” 


wind is taken from our sails as we lose to the 
Skagway Boys. “Of course, if we had of had 
some practice.” We nearly forgot to mention 
the astoundingly beautiful flowers at Skagway. 
Will you believe that the Dahlias average 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter? 
And berries! “Oh Boy,” three or four straw- 
berries will make a full dish. 

We board 


Louise” and return over practically the same 


our fine steamer “Princess 


route as was taken in the cruise up the coast, 


except that we see during the day the scenes 
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passed by night on the northward trip. 

Mr. Buchanan’s brothers, Mr. S. B. Buch- 
anan and Dr. A. D. Buchanan of New West- 
minster, British Columbia, have arranged a 
marvelous program for us upon our arrival at 
Vancouver. We are taken to one of the larg- 
est logging camps in British Columbia and 
on specially fitted cars taken over the private 
railroad of the company through their im- 
mense holdings, and shown the lumber in- 
dustry from start to finish. An eight foot 
diameter tree is felled for our edification. It 
proves an unforgettable thrill for the boys, 
as the monarch of the forest crashes to the 
ground with reverberating echoes as _ of 
thunder. 

To visit Victoria, British Columbia, is to 
visit London, it is said, so very English are the 
The Kiwanis 


of Victoria take us in fine cars to the many 


customs of this beautiful city. 


points of interest including the Parliament 


Buildings, the second largest Astronomical 


| 









Photo by R. A. Waugh for the Keystone View Co. 


The Indian Totems at Albert Bay, British 
Columbia 


Observatory in the world and the famous 


Bucharts Gardens, returning us to the Em- 
Hotel, 


While there we enjoy a plunge 


press which is our home while in 


Victoria. 


(Concluded on page 186) 
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Visual Instruction in an Industrial School (IT) 
M. C. Kent 


Science Department, Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


E TOOK up in some detail in the 
last issue the methods used in pre- 


senting and checking results in 
Science work where Motion Pictures and 


slides were used. What we want to present 
now is a picture of our problems in what was 
referred to in the last issue as “Shop Knowl- 
edge classes.” 

Any strictly Trade and Industrial School 
is confronted at the very outset by an almost 
utter lack of anything that can be used as 
a_ textbook. 


been written on trade subjects, so that it is 


They just simply have never 


necessary to outline the courses in class and 
shop work and then virtually write your own 
text books. In our Shop Knowledge classes 
this was particularly true for the subject 
matter taught there was strictly trade knowl- 
edge and had to be gathered straight form 


This 


gathering of material, filing, assembling, cor- 


the mind of the master tradesman. 
relating and writing down in the form of 
lesson sheets has been going on for the past 
ten years, so that at the present time we have 
in every shop a library of bound copies of 
this information. 

What was true of the text book material we 
slide 


slides 


found to be also true of lantern ma- 


terial. \ 


covering such subjects as History, Geography, 


large number of sets of 


Physics, Civics, Literature, etc., have been 


collected and edited by educators and are 
for sale in whole or in part by any number 


None of 


these subjects fitted in with our work here at 


of the large slide manufacturers. 


Dunwoody so it became necessary for us to 
collect our own material and make up our 
own sets for each department and sub-depart- 
ment where we were using this form of in- 
struction. 


Let us take as one example, the Electrical 


Division of the Automobile Department. All 
last year the instructors in this department 
spent every available moment gathering wir- 
ing diagrams, cross sectional cuts, drawings 
and illustrations from catalogs, trade maga- 
zines, instruction books of manufacturers of 
electrical automotive equipment or any other 
source that could be used to illustrate their 
work. These were then sorted out and group- 
ed according to the particular part of the 
course to which they applied. Slides were 
made of them and the instructors’ Shop 
Knowledge outlines for each day were mark- 
ed in the margin with the numbers of the 
slides that illustrated that particular part of 
their lectures. 

These slides in this department consist of 
such subjects as wiring diagrams of every 
make of automobile, electrical equipment on 
make 
factured at the present time, but also of all 


every of car, not only being manu- 
those that there is any possible chance of a 
man out in the trade being called upon to 
repair. These, of course, are used in that 
part of the course treating with the particular 


Other 


those covering elementary elec- 


make of equipment under discussion. 
eroups are 
tricity, motor and generator principles, regu- 
lators, relays, battery ignition, magneto ig- 
nition, head lights, batteries and so on. 

The Shop Knou ledge period is 45 minutes 
long and the maximum number of slides used 
in any one period is five and the average two; 
a number of periods are spent on one single 
slide. 

In instances where we have two subjects 
very much alike, as for instance a drawing of 
the circuits of a current and a voltage control 
relay, it has been very hard to get the average 
Wherever this 


student to see the difference. 


condition exists, and the drawing is simple, 
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we have found the following method very 
Place one slide in the ma- 
Take 


a piece of chalk and trace this on the board. 


advantageous. 
chine and project onto the blackboard. 


Now replace this slide with the one showing 
the other subject. Project this so as to super- 
impose this directly over the one on the board 
and you have a direct comparison of the two 
that makes all differences stand out to a very 
marked degree. 

This same method of comparison is being 
used in the Printing Department in order to 
show the difference between Bold, Ordinary 
and Condensed type faces which has been 
particularly difficult until we adopted this 
plan. 

We are using standard Keystone projectors 
with a 2x%” lens and 4’ x 4’ white curtains 


which enable us to make use of them in any 


class room without the use of shades. This 
proves very satisfactory unless the room is 
practically flooded with sunlight. This is 


not the so-called daylight or Trans Lux 
Screen. It is much cheaper and equal if not 
better in results. 

Slides versus Films 

We have found for our purposes that the 
slide offers greater possibilities than the film 
in most of our work. This, however, does 
not mean that we do not use films, as our 
schedule this year will run in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred and fifty thousand feet 
of film. These are being used only where we 
wish to present processes and where motion 
is essential to a better understanding of the 
subject. 

We consider the slide a better means of 
instruction for several reasons which are as 
follows: 

1. We can make them ourselves. 

2. We can show only what is required 

without any distracting features. 

3. We can concentrate on one feature as 

long as is necessary. 

4. We can make the subject matter on 

the screen more pertinent. 
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A It is cheaper. 
That is, 


tion of a series can be shown at once 


6. It is more flexible. any por- 


through any other 


hack 


without running 


portions, or we can go and re- 
peat with equal facility. 

7. Weare able to use slides in every room 
and shop without curtains to darken 
this room while the motion pictures 
have to be shown in a specially equip- 
ped room where we have black curtains 


to keep out the light. 


Administration of Visual Material 


The Science Department is directly respons- 
ible for all 
I. Film 


(al 


(b) 


f the following activities: 


material 
Locating source of films. 


Consulting with department 
heads and determining films re- 
quired and time to be shown. 


dark 


room so as to avoid conflicts. 


Scheduling pictures in 


(d) with agencies 


Corresponding 


and arranging schedules for 
each department. 
|. This is done a year in ad- 
vance as near as possible. 
In this way we are cer- 
tain of obtaining our 
films where most needed. 
Kach week sending out notices 
a week or ten days in advance 
to agencies calling their atten- 
tion to our booking for the 
next week. 
Notifying 


pie tures 


departments when 


arrive and the time 
they are to be shown. 

) Reshipping films and notifying 
the agencies. 


( ‘hee king 


film as to 


up results of each 


l. Effectiveness of content 
for teaching. 


2. Results on students. 
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reviewing films. 
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Last but not least comes the “selling” 
fo] 


of the visual idea to departments not al- 


ready in line. Creating a spirit of in- 
antern Slide Materi: ayy 
II. Lantern Slide faterial terest and enthusiasm in the method and 
(a) Supervising the choice of ma: an attitude of mind among the instruct- 
terial for slides. ors that will lead them to strive for bet- 
; Kv , 
(b) Arranging for making ol slides tel and better methods of using this ma- 
(c) Checking up on slides received terial. In other words, co-operation and 
and distributing to proper de not dictatorial methods. In addition to 
partments. these duties the head of the Science De- 
(d) Arranging schedule for loan of partment must keep constantly in touch 
spare projector to departments with what is being done elsewhere in 
not equipped with projector. this field and be ever on the lookout 
(e) Offering suggestions for furthe: for ways and means of improving our 
use of slides and betterment of methods. 
yresent methods. . . ; 
aii [he motion picture schedule for the com- 
(f) as ; learine use of ide E ; 
\ct as a clearing hous ‘ ing season 1925-26 includes to date the follow- 
} BF ii ; ; 
from all de i artments. ing films These are listed under department 
, » , - TY ral | " 
{oa ) Locating sources of industrial headings to indicate to the reader the nature 
slides already in existence of film used in each department. This will 
(h) Giving assistance and advice also serve to show where these films were 
wherevet needed obtained 
Film Schedule for 1925—1926 
futor Den 
Pitle Source 
Manufacture of V-type 8 fotors (Cad 
Manufacture of Valve-in-head Motors (Buick I of Wisconsin 
Story of an Automob 
Study of Ford Asser 
: , I Motor ¢ 
Fordson Analyzed 
Willys Knight Motors ’ M¢ { 
Automobile Ignition 
Balloon Tires Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Refining of Gasolin« Standard Oil Co 
Delco Electric Light & Iegnitior Dayton Engineering Co. 
Starting. Lighting and Ignition North East Elect. Co 
Head Lights +, mo: G. A 
ij D 
Rolling Steel by Electricity ) 
Electrified Travelogue Wee =. 
White Coal (Water power development) 
Consolation Club 
Connecting Threads of Conversation 
Back of the Button. 


Development of Electri 
Canning Electricity | oe ee 
Foot Prints (Electrically operated 
Wire and Wire Product 


Everlasting Power 
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Rk oie La daca di tala o Gl Gad Oo Re Saenae KeaeeGe we ) 
a ay ck og 6S wine on bucalnaee - . 
PE MD 6 asa s6 5 cnds 60 0adeetaeee teceeaccendes r General Electric Co. 
to Guilacek sin Msc amer seh cadens caasiecsanse J 

tale acted ica wale ey 2k ate eS ib aS ere ciacduriw awe Sa Stone Webster Co. 

Machine Shop 
The Uses and Abuses of a Twist Drill..............ccccccccces » a ee 
Engine Laths, Care and Operation.........ccccccccccccccccces oe rs . ‘ 
Milling Machine, Care and Operation................sseeeee- j Society for Visual Education 
Highway Department 
Modern Concrete Road Construction.............. ‘oma gtabmenad 
a ad, 8 a gchegi os & ein Sew eareaes 

I Id | nc: p Sle eris advo aeid oe valde meies 
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I eo cn ge Shara, Win de dnaK aresin-n 6's earns 
Ens iin id dle bare. Sk pale Rae aa c avieneswea’s 
ES ES eee ae Atlas Educational Film Co. 

Science De partment 
Science en NR 5 5 gO Ue Gi ke ie cele weeenaae Be ; 
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i Si Rh TO Uns cas sclewaciesedececvcnsdnes 
Real God of Storms, Lightning and its Causes................. > Bray Productions Inc. 
TT a ore cl oie thse cad ® bie die bo He-e.euhne ae ee 
NE a alec Sia Saka FSR AE Sedan oe ene siesie vere 
i a cw br aleipegidrdie dee ovens ts bate dns 
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IEEE OE TE PT POL TET aes 
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ee 
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The following are copies of labels, stickers 
and post cards used to facilitate the adminis 
tration of the above duties. 


Follow-up Card for Films 
Date 
Gentlemen: 

This is just to remind you that we are scheduled 
to receive film No title, 
to be shown here on the morning of 
This means that the film should be delivered to 
not Jater than 

DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Signe . 


I want to emphasize the fact that we ar 
not laboring under the misapprehension that 
we can dispose of the teacher or even lighten 
As a 


to take more thought and effort on his part to 


his work. matter of fact, it is going 


so organize and correlate his work as to fit 
it into the slides we are using, but in the 


long run his job is going to be easier and he 
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Report car mailed to agency after showing of 
Dat erry 

t t I I Slides) ere eS 
Condition when received Good.... Poor.... 
Condition when returned Good.... Poor.... 
No. of reel No. of boxes slides............ 
PISGO SEABDOE 6500 ckkadvine Onesies sen eettne ee cae eee 
NAN a. ks no x dvlate cts edie ae ee eee 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DUNWOODY 


is going to do much better work than without 
this aid 


So far, we have found our instructors so 


keenly alive to the.advantages that they are 


either blind to the additional work or are 


more than willing to make the effort to arrive 


at better results. 


Visual Instruction in the Museum 


CHARLES R. TOOTHAKER 


Curator. Philadelphia Commercial 


MUSEUM is primarily a place devoted 


to visual education. It displays things 


(specimens) of one kind or another 
from which visitors may or should learn 
facts of greater or less interest. It is rather 


surprising that the close connection of mu 


seums with schools has been recognized so 
slowly. Yet lone ago teachers knew they 
should “teach things, not words” and _ the 


kindergarten demonstrated the necessity of 
blocks and other objects in conveying know] 
edge. 

Of course I believe in Museums as a force 
life; and | 


Philadelphia Commercial Museum, specializ 


in American believe that the 


ing as it does in things geographic, commer 
cial and industrial, has for many years pet 
Througl 


its help there are manv voung men and wom 


formed a very important service. 


en, now in business life. who are qualified 


with knowledge of the products and industries 


NOTE—Address vend D Pang” 


Vuseum 


of the world such as few business men pos- 
sessed twenty years ago. 

| think many of my 
this Museun 


lass cases, 


that 


made exhibits in 


hearers know 

has not only 
but has civen lectures, illustrated 
motion and has dis- 


by slides and pictures, 


tributed cabinets of specimens to several 
thousand schools in all parts of Pennsylvania. 
| know that many of you have borrowed lan- 
terns, colored slides, typewritten lectures and 


We 


we have done is 


films from this Museum. 
that 


motion pi 


believe howevel! what 


but meager as compared to what we shall do. 
One weakness of a museum is that it shows 


behind glass. A 


curator may pul in a showcase a piece of lead 
| 


things in cases. museum 


ore and label it “‘a heavy mineral” but sight 
is not the sense that makes us comprehend 
that fact. I often think that educators, includ- 


ing 


museum curators, may profit from one of 


S proverbs. His advice was “Get 


1 
oltlomon - 





{ 
| 
; 
; 
| 
i 
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wisdom, and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” That is a wonderful combination 
of words. If you have a trained mind, you 
may read books, or listen to some one talk 
and you may acquire knowledge. I hope 
that by our mental processes we are able, more 
or less, to gain wisdom. 

But truly as far as I myself am concerned 
when it comes to some of the industries and 
commercial processes which I am supposed to 
know about, I have knowledge and compre- 
hension, only because I have seen the thing, 
or better still, I have done it. Therefore, 
in our Museum we aim to get things from 
behind glass into the hands of the student, 
to demonstrate processes instead of merely 
talking about them; to show the thing and 
the process in addition to showing pictures of 


industries. 


Cotton Spinning Demonstration 

Everyone knows that cotton is spun into 
yarn. When you go home, take a little ab- 
sorbent cotton, hold it between your thumb 
and finger, pull it out straight a few times, so 
as to take out some of the tangles (as you see 
me doing this moment), then take hold of 
just three or four fibers, twist and pull them 
and watch the others follow them. 

See! I am spinning yarn! You understand 
it better because you see me do it. But do 
it yourself and you will comprehend what 
spinning means, not merely know it as you do 
now. This is a simple easy demonstration 
which you can learn if you try it at home. 
You will need to try it twenty times before you 
spin a thread 15 inches long as I have just 
done; but in a short time your pupils will be 
able to do it for themselves. 

This is just an example of many easy, 
simple things we are now doing at the Com- 
merical Museum in lessons among the ex- 
hibits. We are assisted in this work by two 
full time teachers sent to us by the Board 
of Public Education of Philadelphia. 


The Educational Screen 


Other Demonstrations 

When we put in a boy’s hands some cotton 
seeds and he puts them in a little press, 
squeezes oil from them and the entire class 
sees the oil run, those children know how 
cottonseed oil is obtained. In other demon- 
strations of important industrial processes, 
as many as fifty young children cluster around 
basins of hot water and unwind the silk from 
the cocoons. A second class assists in actual- 
ly distilling gasoline from crude petroleum. 
In this the pupils see the clear fluid driven 
off from the dirty, dark crude oil. Another 
class experiments with steel and iron, ‘till 
they understand its hardness, brittleness and 
toughness. Still another class helps to drill 
a hole in a piece of rock and watches a blast, 
set off with real powder, breaking up the 
stone in a miniature quarry before their 
eyes, among the glass cases of the Museum. 
This is not a “stunt” but a lesson and we 
know it is safe. We make rubber before 
the class from the crude milk (latex) of the 
rubber tree and we have just begun this new 
line of work. 

This type of teaching is something we have 
had in mind for years, but have never before 
been able to accomplish. It means that the 
pupils are getting knowledge by experience 
that will help them to comprehend the world’s 
industries, and the fundamental processes of 
production and manufacture. 

There are two things I want to impress on 
you strongly: 

First—these demonstrations are a_ part 
of lessons given by able experienced 
teachers, supplemented by a wealth of speci- 
mens both in, and out of glass cases, and the 
lessons are carefully arranged to correlate 
with class work before and after the visit to 
the Museum. 

Second—the demonstrations are simple, 
easy to perform, not costly. Many of them 
can be used profitably by teachers in their 


own class room. 
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The Organization and Distribution 
of Visual Materials 


Joun A. HOLLINGER 
Director Visual Education. Pittsburgh Schools 


OME time ago in a Chicago newspaper, 
a cartoon depicted a New Yorker stand 
ing on a street corner and saying to a 

who was offering him a 


newsboy morning 


paper: “Aint ver got no pitcha papers ¢ | 
gave up readin’ a year ago.” (The Outlook, 
December 16. 1925. p. OY ) Are we suffer- 


ing from an epidemic of “pitcha papers?” 


Is there danger of too much picture teaching ? 


Visualizing instruction means more than 
merely looking at pictures; it is rather 
closely related to realism in education. Show 


ing pictures may be an easy way to entertain 
children but there may be little learning on the 
part of pupils. “The common notions that 
perception is like writing on a blank piece 
of paper or like impressing an image on the 
mind as a seal is imprinted on wax or as a 
plate 


picture is formed on a_ photographic 


(notions that have played a disastrous role 
in educational methods), arises from a failure 
to distinguish between automatic recognition 
attitude of 
servation. “How We 
193) “With the utmost 
the world of nature and history stretches out 


But the fields with 


venuine ob 
Think,” p. 


the senses, 


and the searching 
{ Dewey 


range ol 


almost infinitely beyond. 
in which direct observation is feasible should 
be carefully chosen and sacredly protected.” 
(Ibid, p- 198) 

Are pupils to visualize for the purpose of 
recognition only or also for the purpose of 
observation? Recognition has to do with the 


alreadv mastered and involves very little 


thinking. 


mastering the unknown and is an active pro 


Observation is concerned with 


cess. The identification of something already 
understood is helpful for further investiga 
deliber ile ma 


tion. but ebservation S 


searching. 


NOTI \ 


There have been reactions against books and 


lectures in the class room because of the 
finality with which knowledge is thus pre- 
sented. There is nothing for the learner to 
do but to accept, memorize, and recite. Con- 
structive, creative thinking, requires more 
than this. There must be an acquaintance 
with facts, but the fallacy lies in making facts 
an end in themselves. 

The zealous proponents of visualization in 
education fail frequently to ask how and why 


fall 


error of using visual aids as an end in them- 


observation is educative and into the 


selves. They are satisfied with any kind of 
material under any kind of circumstances. 
Dewey's “How We Think,” Chapter 14, con- 
tains several factors that serve as a guide 
The 


outstanding principles are discussed under 


for the use of visual aids in education. 


three heads as follows: 


I. The sympathetic motive in extending ac- 
quaintance. (p. 189) 
Il. Analytic inspection for the sake of do- 
ing. (p. 190) 
observations are linked to 


191) 


[his brief presentation of several factors that 


Ill. Scientific 


problems. \p. 


should guide in the use of visual materials is 
submitted as a background to emphasize the 
need of proper organization and distribution. 
Teachers are prone to use anything that is 
available. Those that bring about the availa- 
bility of material have, therefore, a certain 
definite responsibility. Again, reference to 
several of Dewey’s principles may assist in 
the selection of appropriate material for ob- 


servation 


|. Observation should involve discovery, 
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II. Suspense during an unfolding change. 
“Alertness of observation is at its height 
wherever there is ‘plot interest.’ Be- 
cause of the balanced combination of 
the old and the new, of the familiar 

(Ibid, p- 189) 

This “plot interest” is manifested in 


and the unexpected.” 


l. activity 

2. cycles of growth 

3. observation of structure grows 
out of noting function. 


III. Scientific observation should be 


l. extensive 

2. intensive 
Field study, excursions, acquaintance with 
living things in their natural habitats, may 
alternate with microscopic and laboratory ob- 
servation. In the physical sciences, phenom- 
ena of light, of heat, of electricity, of moisture, 


of gravity, in their broad setting in nature 


their physiographic setting—should prepare: 


for exact study of selected facts under condi- 
tions of laboratory control. In history the 
current events of the present time in their 
natural setting should be carefully considered 
so as to give life and meaning to detailed 
texts and to pictures that deal with individual 
facts in the stream of human actions. 

The organization of this material is no mean 
task. Making it available for the teachers 
of a great commonwealth requires leader- 
ship of a high order. 

Much of this material is in a state of flux 
and forbids static organization. Here guiding 
principles and concrete examples need to be 
formulated for teachers. There are, however, 
many hypotheses for which accepted facts may 
be furnished. Only a few outstanding pro- 
posed methods of organization and distribu- 
tion of materials are prepared here for the 
purpose of stimulating thought. 

I. Locate and announce localities and spe- 

cific places for field study, excursions, 
and acquaintance with living things in 


their natural habitats. 


5 


~ 
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or teachers and advanced stu- 
dents only. 

(1) Because of the tendency 
to collect and destroy, 
only those who can be 
trusted should be in- 
formed. 

(2) Sufficient experience and 
knowledge of facts are 
necessary to profit by 
such field trips, excur- 
sions, and more familiar 
and sympathetic — ac- 
quaintance with living 
things. 

lor classes of students in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher 
schools. 

(1) Classes taking these field 
trips must themselves be 
carefully organized and 
controlled. 

A. Specific 


of the trips must be 


pul poses 


comprehended by 
every member of 
the excursion. 

B. Definite plans must 
be laid and results 
carefully checked. 

(2) These trips should al- 
ways provide’ mental 
training as well as ac- 
quaintance with facts. 
These regions and specific places 
can be located by 


Normal 


and other institutions of 


(1) State Schools 
learning. 

(2) Museums and historica 
societies. 

(3) Industrial, commercial, 

and other business con- 


cerns. 
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(4) Various organizations 
such as 
A. American Nature 
Society. 


B. State Academy of 
Science. 
C. Botanical Societies 


D. Audubon 


oOo! other 


Sor ieties 
similar 
societies for the 


study of bird life 


Kk. State Game Com 
mission. 

Y. State Forestry 
Commission. 

G. Local groups in 
terested in solvins 


the problems of the 
day such as Civie 
Clubs. 


Houses, etc. 


Settlement 


1. Information for the use of public 
should be 


designated centers from which it 


schools submitted to 


could be distributed to individual 


teachers. 


(1) Che office of the United 
States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The State Departme nt of 
Public Instruction 

(3) [The oflices of County 


Supe intendents and City 
Supel intendents of 
schools. 


(4) The ofhices ot 


ing Principals. 


Supervis 


Il. Create centers for the collection and 
distribution of materials that should be 
used as visual aids. 


. 2 


terials of national importa 


national center for those ma 


7a \ state center fo1 those of state 
wide importance. 
,. A center for local distribution 


(1) Extension departme nts 
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of Normal Schools and 
Universities and similar 
institutions. 
2) Large city school systems 
centers of 


should have 


their own. These should 
be closely co-ordinated 


local 


individual 


with museums. 


|. Each should 


have a definite organization for 


school 


the collection and distribution of 
visual aids. If the school is not 
too large this may center in the 
principal’s office; otherwise, some 
teacher in the building should be 
siven a sufficiently reduced teach- 
ing load to allow time and energy 
to control the visual aids used in 
the building. Evidently, con- 


solidated rural schools can use 
such visual aids more advantage- 
than 


ously one-room schools. 


Some materials should be permanently lo- 
individual school building. A 


school, even a classroom museum, is as valu- 


cated in the 
ible as a school or classroom library. A 
curator is the most important part of such a 
museum, just as the librarian is essential. 

In this local museum are kept the materials 
that 


have been collected by members of the 


school and those that are used a great deal. 
Viaterials 


seum, Philadelphia, are so 


furnished by the Commercial Mu- 
valuable to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania that they should 
have immediate and constant access to them. 
Pictures such as the National Geographic So- 
ciety produces should have a permanent place 
in the school museum; so also stereographs, 
most effective in individual instruction. Some 
lantern slides, because of their special value, 
should be the 
Viuch 


every 


property of the local school. 


illustrative material is available in 


locality if teachers will make use of it. 
Children are pleased to bring in magazines, 


catalogues, newspaper supplements, ete. 
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The distribution of materials from such 
centers as are indicated above requires efficient 
personnel. Such distribution will not work 
automatically. There are always some teach- 
ers that are not prompt in returning materials 
borrowed, nor do they plan very far ahead 
unless repeatedly urged to do so. To provide 
this personnel, funds must be available. 
These funds may be provided by the schools 
that use the materials. Some centers like the 


University of Indiana have registration 
schemes, by which schools wishing to avail 
themselves of the use of materials pay a speci- 
fied amount for a season. Enrollment for 


such service at Indiana University is as 


follows: 

Motion Picture service. 
(Enrollment fee $12). 
Combination Enrollment. 

(Films and slides $15). 

Lantern slides only. 
(Enrollment fee $5). 

In city school systems the Board of Edu- 
cation can appropriate the amount of money 
required annually to provide the necessary 
This is not so simple for county 
The Normal Schools 


service. 
units of supervision. 


The Educational Screen 


could include this service in their budgets, 
if adequate appropriations can ever be secured 
for properly conducting our State Normal 
Schools. 

Centers organized for the selection and dis- 
tribution of motion picture films are especial- 
ly needed until better educational films are 
produced. At present selections must be care- 
fully made. Since good films are expensive, 
they should move quickly from class to class 


and from school to school. This requires ef 


fective administration of plans carefully 
worked out. “Routing of films” is worth 
little in educational procedure. Films like 


all other visual aids, to be effective, must be 
integral parts of lesson plans. To be effective, 
films must be observed when the need arises 
for definite information which can be supplied 
by the film. 


value in the school. 


The recreational film has little 
These can well be left 
to the motion picture theaters. 

Effective organization and distribution of 
visual materials should guide and control the 
use made of these materials in the classrooms. 
This is very important until teachers have 
learned how to use these materials properly 


in the educative process. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by THE STAFF 


GREAT service has been done to the cause 
A of visual education by George S. Paint- 
er, Professor of Philosophy in New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, in the 
publication of a series of two articles en- 
titled Psychological Background of Vis- 
ual Instruction, in American Education for 
December and January. This clear, scholarly 
analysis will go far toward clarifying the 
thoughts of those already working along the 
lines of visual instruction and will serve to 
define the subject for the educational public 


at large. 


“In seeking,” the author says at the outset, 
“to locate the sphere of visual method, and to 
define the boundaries of its possible advan- 
tageous employment in instruction, we have 
to examine the fundamental nature of knowl- 


kinds of 


knowledge: first, that of the rational sciences 


edge.” He names two distinct 


which are deductive in their nature—such as 
mathematics, in which “the learner proceeds 
by definition and postulates which cannot be 
derived from sensory experience, since thei: 
The 


more intricate conceptions of mathematics, 


conditions exist objectively nowhere.” 
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the author points out, not only have no obje 
tive counterpart, but elude all possible sen- 
suous representation. “They are devices of 
thought for thought purposes alone.” 

Like imperceptible characteristics belong to 
different other sciences in the same fashion 
“such as the unpicturable conceptions of 
ethics, philosophy and sociology.” 

Secondly, there is the knowledge of the 
empirical sciences, which are the “product 
of passive sense impressions interpreted by 
active thought.” In this realm there is always 


an objective sense factor which determines 


the perception—and all the senses contribute 


to one’s store of perceptions, not sight alone 


What we see with our eyes, but more particularly 


what we handle with our hands. gives us the last 
recourse to objective verity sense experiences WU 
general give us a vividness and sense of reality 


that noe merely conce ptual or imaginary cons deration 


can ever do Whatever is fiven in the senses must 


come to be known by means of the 


senses 


It is. therefore, wholly and only within the realn 
of the empirical sciences that sense perceptior 
belongs and in which knowledge must be obtained 


by objective observation ind experimental methods 


Accordingly we reach the evident fact that visua 


instruction can he practical valuable only outhin 
the hounds ol those emptrical sctences in whict the 
objects are percetvabl b the eve Sight is the 
queen ot the senses, and visual phenomena comprise 
i very large part of objective existence 


Within its own proper field then, the author 
continues, visual instruction is the only means 
to adequate and correct knowledge of obje« 
tive phenomena. “The visual method has as 
its supreme objective to make use of mort 
objective means in all subjects dealing with 
things.” In the realm of natural sciences, for 
example, objects which have never been expe 
rienced cannot be rightly comprehended with 


out some objective representation of them 


Here then we come to the real sphere of the 
visual method of instructior Since manv things 
of which we study and would learn are hevond our 
possibility of observation, the only thing we ean de 


in lieu of the actual objects is to supplement our 
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igencies of information by representations of the 


objects. This can be done only by pictorial represen- 
tations, drawings, maps, charts, models, and the like. 


3y such means mere indigenous fancies are corrected 
{ the facts, 


made reasonably 


and our 


objec tive 


by representations ¢ 


thought of things commensurate 
In this way we come to fairly adequate 


objects. rhe 


with things 


knowledge of real visual method of 


instruction differs not from the common method 


of the empirical sciences, except that it is restricted 
sense of vision, the 


to observations through the 


most subtle and potent of the senses. Since observ- 


ation is the only valid method in visual instruction, 
as in all other empirical sciences, we must next seek 
in analysis of the processes involved in observation 
in order rightly to understand the true nature of the 
method itself 


Investigations in the empirical sciences involve 


two distinet but correlated processes: First, an 


observation of the phenomena involved, in order to 


define their precise nature; secondly, an interpreta- 


tion of the phenomena, or the endeavor to explain 


them 

And here. in his analysis of observation, 
the author lays down a principle not sufh- 
ciently understood by many who are endeav- 
oring to instruct by visual methods. He says, 
“Sensations do not interpret themselves, but 
must be interpreted. Sense impressions left 
to themselves are nothing intelligible; artic- 
ulated sound by itself is only noise; when 
interpreted by thought, it becomes rational 


rhe 


the mind.” 


spee h. meaning of the sounds is fur- 


nished by 


Knowledge does not pass ready-made into the 
mind lo observe is not merely to have sensations 
ind feelings; it is also to put things together and to 


interpret them and appreciate to some extent what 


the sensations mean. Simply to stare at things does 


not give us knowledge of them: unless the mind 


reacts, judges, thinks, we are no whit wiser for 


our Staring 


‘In order to observe well,” the author 


warns. “we must be conscious of what we are 


looking for and thus direct our attention to 


some particular object or principle by se- 


lection In visual instruction, there- 


fore, pictorial representations must neces- 


sarily be selected with reference to a given 
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definite end, and interpretation directed to 
the object being studied.” 


Observation, then, is our method in visual instru 


tion. But observation is not only a process but an 


Objective observation 
The 


admit of being educated to great perfection. 


art, and must be cultivated. 


senses all 


must be by means of the senses. 


The eye has unsuspected possibilities of acute 
sensitivity and the trained scientist will see what 
no one else does. For, observation is not only with 
the eye, but with the mind. We really see only 


what we are trained to see. 


From the second article. the discussion of 
observation deserves special emphasis. 
Training in observation aims at precision. We 


have to learn to perceive, to observe. Observation 
method just 


We h ive 


the task of redeeming the minds of students from 


and 


becomes more and more valuable as a 


in accordance as it increases in precision 
observation. 


a slovenly, indifferent manner of 


bringing them to the fine art of acute penetration 
into the intimate nature of the phenomena. Th 


The 


kaleidoscopic changes are too swift to admit of pre 


moving picture is lacking in this particular. 


cision of observation. It is even questionable whethe1 
imagination is healthily developed by the moving 
is negligibly in 


picture, and certainly judgement 


volved. It seems rather more to serve the purpose 
of passive receptive entertainment, than an active 
constructive educational force. The moving picture 
could have great educational possibilities were in 


telligent purpose and effort given to this end 

The fundamental principle must always be 
kept in mind, “We can correctly conceive 
only what we perceive.” In connection with 
reading the picture, Dr. Painter says: 

The discussion stimulated by the picture must be 
directed so as to contribute to a knowledge of the 


end 


The picture is not an 
We are study 


should 


subject being studied. 
in itself, but only a means to an end, 
ing a subject, not a picture. The goal we 
seek is some general principle or universalizing law 


from the particular facts represented. 

The conclusions of the author in evaluating 
the visual method are so sane and so sound 
as to deserve quotation in full. 


In the practical evaluation of the visual method 
of instruction, however, we find very diverse opinions 
On the 


enthusiasm, 


there those who, in their 


the 


one hand, are 


entertain hope of shortening the 


school-time a year or two by visual methods of 
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instruction. But this is overzeal. If that could 
be done, the observational methods of the natural 
sciences would have accomplished it long ago 


Visual instruction can help to a more accurate knou 
ledge, 
but 
struction 
all fields of 


from that long 


but not a quicker. We need not less time, 


greater thoroughness in education. Visual in 


merely extends the objective method into 


study, and is essentially not different 


used in all experimental and natural 


sciences. 

On the other extreme, objection is made to the 
visual method of instruction that it is a device of 
“soft pedagogy,” that it involves no work on the 
part of the student, and that it is positively detri 
mental in that it kills imagination. But this opinion 
is also false. There is indeed a danger in our Amer 
ican practice of the instructor tending to do too 
much of the work for the students. But we cannot 
make the way of knowledge easy, do the best we 
may. ‘There is no royal read to learning; that is, 


it cannot be inherited, nor passed along from father 


No method can be inherently 


What we 
like the objective method in the 


to son: it must be won. 


a recipe for less work need is more work 


Visual 


instruction, 


natural sciences, does not imply essentially less 
work, but better and more work, because based on 
real facts instead of indigenous fancies And only 


in this way can valid work be done in many subjects. 
The the method of 


injures 


notion that visual instruction 


the development of imagination is grossly 


fallacious. Such judgment could be ventured only 


by those who have no comprehension of the meaning 


of imagination. Imagination is made of the materials 
of past experience. 
Visual 


real objects, so that the imagination will approximate 


{ 


instruction aims to f£ive us experience 0 


the world of objective fact, and have materials from 


the actual instead of a fictitious world out of which 
to develop. Nor does this method in the least 
abridge the development of the imagination. To 
suppose so would imply that imagination must 


develop out of nothing. On the contrary imagination 


is always a reproduction of materials of sensory 


‘ x peri nce, 


There is, however, a real danger involved in the 


method of visual instruction in certain circumstances 


In the hands of teachers with feeble mental powers 
and narrow resources, it is liable to .become merely 
a means of entertainment. Having no ideas, they 
substitute pictures to kill time. The extent of this 
is probably beyond belief, and is the occasion for 
some opposition to the method of visual instruction 


But this danger is nothing germane to the visual 


method itself, any more than in any other method 


whatever 
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N editorial in Education for January So fa hinking of the effect of continual 
adds a voice to the growing chorus of ttendance at the movies on the normal mind, When 
: ve begir onsider the effect on the abnormal or 
comment on the relation of the movies to dicuimunis |. the consequences may be far more 
crime. We are glad to quote it in full serious lt seems quite possible that some of the 
We have often contended in these pages that t otherwise explicable crimes of the mentally weak 
excessive indulgence it the movies” exposes have beet mmitted as a result of things suggested 
young people to serious dangers and accounts n the scree Slapstick comedies, as well as de- 
large measure for the overwhelming prevalence of _ tective thr featuring the commission of crimes, 
crime,—especially among the young people of toda I have eir effect in suggesting similar deeds to 
It is but natural. therefore, that we should call the the ind nable to discriminate between right 
attention of our readers to the following confirmatio nd 
of this opinion which appears in the Boston H e ¢ in of the film knocks a man out with 
of December 18, just e finishing our we otl f lead pipe; the audience laughs, the 
this number of Kducatior It the clearest ef eak-minded pectator among them. We could 
statement of the argument that we have seer re vonder if he went out afterwards and felled 
where: and, in our opinior t should be re pal wit similar blow, just because he had a 
pondered most thoughtfu vy all parents 
ind clergymer The H d says Suggest something that must be guarded 
ee eee inst he case of weak-minded citizens, and 
iclhaciiieaetli: Bien tie olihins ta, ateitaiiete i r tronger suggestion than that of 
ici di Whe eine adel ltian te Be Sl phy of actions of humans shown 
Brown, 2d, chairmal rt the stat comn 
mental defectives, who tod save the Ass \E of the many accounts of the recent 
Press his views on the re on the mass I ( ) é = 
he evtrmrewine attraction of ‘the movk federal investigations of the motion 
“Moving pictures are undoubtedly the easiest picture industry is found in the Literary Di- 
ceivable manner of registerir mpressions up vest of December 12th, in Trade-Busting 
mind,” said the specialist ) Sit JOF Hours ¥ the Movies. The editor surveys carefully 
ing a procession of visua es that are ' : : . 
waciltes tiie: anita Ie aoe aia ht points of attack and the Corpora- 
up a spoon-fed min ee ee tion's defense in each case. He shows clearly 
sets in making its ow is iations—for insta! the two sides of the question as presented by 
summing up its own sua ses to illustrate é produce 
read in books—is lost, and with this loss of 
comes probably a lessening in the power of NOTHER reviewing of the struggle be- 
ied ba: wicilina, Weide ‘ees fe roe | tween Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
continua® attendance at tl vie might make tion and the Federal Trade Commission is 


I lnal het 
ie - nce 1 nor i aqua netwee ; re : 
the differen na found in Che Film 1 rust Against she 

mind and a very mediocre one, or an avet : ) | : 
Government, in The Outlook for December 

and a poor one . 
,Oth 
“T believe children los —— oe 

‘ : he ¢ ht points o tac : — 
PRES te Lee ee Coy eee | poin f attack and the trust’s 
screen, rather than from the own observati f refutation, plus the suggestion that the whole 
the world and the people around them, or from their hearing “has now degenerated into a de- 
ee Se [he type of screet nunciation by both sides of the opposing 
dramas so much in vogue today, the ‘high life’ sto ) 


counsels” closes the account. The editor fur- 
would seem to me a particularly bad influer : : ‘ 
ther indicates that a decision is in the far 
setting false standards 


pow ( - ; e 
luxurious homes, the t vt] ek Saree future, and that said decision will, very like- 
in the films, all tend to emphasize the importance of ly, “point away from any definite action to- 
these things in the minds of those who haven’t got Ward the curtailment of the so-called film 


them. trust.’ 
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XCEPTIONAL value as an educational 
production is attributed to the film, The 
Vanishing American, by an article entitled 
An Indian Epic in the Movies in the Liter- 
ary Digest of December 19th. 


American history is being well served 

and the Government also, if “faithful are the wounds 
of a friend,” though this is the first time the picture 
play has posed as the critic of the Government. 


of the 


without bringing the blush of shame to the present 


The story American Indian cannot be told 


lords of this continent; and the only criticism that 
might be made of the picture version is that the 
subject is greater than the treatment. 

The editor quotes generous evaluation from 
the New York World and the New York 
Herald Tribune. The Vanishing American 
shows that “the cinema is broad enough to 
make interesting man in the mass, as well as 
man the individual.” The editor then com- 
ments, favorably and unfavorably, upon the 
inserted plot, granting that liking or dislik- 
ing it is largely a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. He closes with a dominant note of 
cheer for believers in the moving picture. 


The 


seems to me to be the most finished and be- 


“Romantically, Vanishing American 
lievable piece of work ever woven into a pic- 
ture play of such vast proportions. There 
is an amazing economy of non-essentials. 
Almost every moment of it you believe. This 
is true because almost every foot of its ac- 
And 


tion might very well have happened. 
most of it actually did happen.” 


Ww ER The New Republic stops 
(not stoops) to comment on film pro- 
duction wonders which the wind 


doth blow! 


of December 16th), the reviewer comments 


one way 


In Some Recent Films (issue 


upon the probability, often stated by inter- 
ested observers, that Mr. Chaplin could not 
hold out long against the gag and slapstick 
type of comedy produced by Harold Lloyd 
and Buster Keaton. He points out that, not 
only was The Gold Rush a success, but both 
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Mr. 


Chaplin’s type of comedy, with plot and 


these worthy gentlemen have copied 
pathos predominant over gag and slapstick. 
The Freshman, he feels, was a failure, be- 
cause Mr. Lloyd is not an actor and, there- 
fore, not convincing in pathetic situations, 
while Mr. Keaton in Go West is more suc- 
cessful with his better ability and his wistful 
countenance. The writer then speaks of The 
Tower of Lies and Stella Maris as not being 
of specific value, the former being indif- 
ferently good, the latter largely hokum. He 
finishes with an item about The International 
Film 


old films of unusual merit. 


Arts Guild, an organization to revive 
Their first choice 
to be run at the George M. Cohan Theatre is 
Emil 


Henry the Kighth with considerable force. 


Deception, in which Jannings plays 


DISCOURAGING bit of commentary upon 

The Humor of the 

Movies is voiced by Agnes Repplier in the 
filantic Monthly. 


At considerable length Miss Repplier com- 


Unconscious 
November 


ments upon the conscious humor of the movie 
as being a “perfectly straight-forward” article. 
There is no mistaking its intention, no diffi- 
culty in following its clue. Either because 
subtlety is an asset of speech, or because film 
their 


audiences, every jest is exposed with pains- 


directors mistrust the intelligence of 
taking bareness to our apprehension. 

“Hogarth is not more explicit than is the 
comic reel; and if Charlie Chaplin be the 
only comedian capable of suggesting for a 
brief moment the tragic shadows that fall 
on Hogarth’s fun, and if no living comedian 
can touch for even a moment his vigorous 
humanity, it must be admitted that the cinema 
is admirably adapted for carrying to thei 
conclusions the multitudinous-mishaps and 
mis-adventures which enter largely into his 
this 


rather ironical fling, the author passes to the 


robust conception of humor.” From 


unconscious humor of the movie.— its un- 
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dreamed-of dangers, its gigantic concepts, 
its hero and heroine, spic and span despite 
the array of conflict and action. “Tt 
is the exemplary habit of the screen actors to 


keep their clothes in order: 

Still to be neat. still to be drest. 

As you were soing to a feast, 
Whatever 
hardships these pioneers (The Covered Wag- 
lack of 


happily not one of them.” 


is ever their rule in life 


on) suffer, a proper habiliments is 
From such gen- 
eral considerations of the films themselves, 
Miss Repplier then passes to the inordinate 
insanities of advertising and publicity writers. 
attacks the that 


She particularly headlines 


presented Grass, giving, at the same time, 


unstinted praise to the film, classifying it 
as “the most remarkable performance ever 
achieved by the camera.” (More on this point 
in the next article reviewed.) Suflice it to say 
here, that like many special article writers, 
Miss Repplier plays delightfully and amus 
ingly with her subject, from her own personal 
viewpoints, and with very little regard for the 
the right, after 
If the reader 


keeps in mind that one can prove anything 


laws of sound argumentation 


all, of the personal essayist. 


with statistics, provided he selects those most 
helpful to his idea, and discards or ignores 


those that might upset his conclusion, this 


essay is pleasant reading. As careful instruc 


tion it is dangerous. 


the Contributors’ Column of the 


* 
magazine, 


Grass. 


same 
Ramsaye, the editor of 
letter to The 
with nicely salted retorts for Miss Repplier. 
The burden of his fling, 


the love of the fight, is a sad disappointment 


Terry 


writes a short {tlauntic 


while it is fun for 
inclined to doubt 


Vliss 


which she ob 


in another way. and we are 
Mr. 
that 


Ramsaye. He 


those 


assures 


Repplie1 
very headlines to 
from his 


had 
“captions for the blackboard 


less, 


jected were taken, more o1 


titles, and that his titles, which she 


characterized as 
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child’s 


‘peoples University. ” 


of a school rather than for the 
had completely sold 
her! For, he states, there was no such wealth 
of detail such as she saw, no epic quality. 
It was all in his titles! The Baktyari drive 
their cows over the mountains twice a year; 
it “is a chore, not an epic.” This, of course, 
been 
With 


all due respect to its editors, and regardless 


affronts those of us who would have 


stirred by Grass had it had no titles. 


of the cow chore of the Baktyari, Grass was 
an epic film, with all those specific require- 
ments of the written epic. But, perhaps, the 
retort will serve to make the personal essay- 
ist realize that playing with ideas is not a 
effect cures for the 


convincing manner to 


movies. 


A VIVID account of filming “Moana of 
[\% the South Sez 


{sia for 


s”’ by Robert Flaherty in 
task of 


bringing to the screen “the old, primitive, 


December describes the 


polynesian life It seems to 


a fleeting ghost.” 
stand as a silent witness to the “pros” of the 


moving picture argument. 


“Re AL greatness has come to the screen.” 
So says School in a recent issue, apro- 
pos of The Big Parade. 


For years critics have made light of the cinema as 


1 medium of artistic expression, but now they 
must take this wonderful product of the brains and 
genius of Laurence Stallings and King Vidor into 


consideration when they speak ol moving pictures. 


It is a that brings to life the war with its 


picture 


fever, tret, greatness, sorrow, tragedy. It portrays 
the emotions of the period between the Spring of 
1917 and November. 


could imagine 


1918, more vividly than one 


possible. 


The young American and his two buddies, their 


leaving America in the great four million exodus 


to France, their humorous, rough adventures where 
by they become three modern musketeers, are marvel- 
ously done. The 


bert. as the 


love story portrayed by John Gil- 


American youth, and Rene Adoree, as 


1 French peasant girl, is as splendid a depiction 
is can be seen anywhere of the little follies and 


glorious moments that make romance. 


The battle scenes cannot be described, they must 
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beastliness 0 


All the ghastly 


war, all its heroism, rough humor, fraternity, hatred, 


be seen. havo and 


beauty, sordidness, fellowship, and its utter futility 


are shown here in a way that will appeal to any 


person who is capable of feeling emotion. It i 
universal. 
The power ol our words is so limited in com 


parison with the power of this moving picture that 


we can only advise those who care for drama and 
truth to see this screen play. And in spite of all these 
superlatives which we would heighten if we could, 
we think that “The Big Parade” is one of the 


enjoyable dramatic productions we have ever seen. 


most 


REVIEW of “The Big Parade” in a re- 

cent issue of The Christain Science Mon- 
itor hails the production as a mile-post in 
the advance of the cinema. 


Here is another magnificent motion picture to 


mark the 


screen history. 


present year as especially significant in 


“The Big Messrs 


lings and Vidor have devised it, definitely belongs to 


Parade,” as Stal 
the beginning of a new school in picture making 
Here is much the same material that has been used 
any number of times in previous war films, and 
much the same resources with which to fashion at 

instead of 
called “old 
schoo!” cinema, with its spool-wound thread of plot 
“The Big Parade” 


school of picture 


mospheric back-ground and mood; yet, 


being what may now be tentatively 


unwinding in regulation way, 
the 


with its 


is of new and oncoming 


making, genuine feeling for individual 


and significant outlook on the “comedie humaine.” 


Looking back 


great battle piece was filmed under D. 


the first 
W. Griffith’s 


afresh what. tre 


over the 11 years since 


masterly direction is to realize 


mendous strides have been made in motion pictures 
within that short space. 


As more people of Mr. Stallings’ caliber turn 


their attention to this twentieth century mode. of 
express.on, just so will the screen rise to new 
heights. There is no fear but that there will be 


plenty of able directors and technical assistants 


ready to carry out their ideas. 


N ITS issue of December. the Educational 
Review devotes space to “the facts, the ar- 
guments, the recommendations on the subject 
of reform of the movies by systematic educa- 
tion as given by the editor of the Washington 
Star” under the heading A Chair of Cine- 


matography. 


\VIAGAZINES 
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\{ motion-picture producer the other 
that he 


found and maintain a “movie” 


day an 


nounced would donate $5,000 a year to 


chair in an American 
choice of institution but 
first 


institution has made 


university. He made no 
offered the 
it. | p to date no educational 


i bid for the Nor on the other 


leader in the cinema business offered coéperation in 


endowment to the school to claim 


hand has any 


fund. 


this project for the development of the movie art 


It is stated that the would-be benefactor will wait 
a little while and then will specifically tender his 
cvift to one of the big colleges. 

The question arises in this connection whether 


there is any need of a course of instruction in mo- 


tion-picture work, literary or technical. Or, rather, 


whether the need is felt in the educational institu 


tions. \ large part of the public, howe ver, doe ~ feel 


that there is need of educational work among those 


who are to-day engaged in writing and producing 
motion pictures. Inasmuch as it is extremely doubt 
ful whether professional scenario writers and di 
rectors would “go to school” at Columbia, Yale, 


Harvard, Princeton or George Washington, the 


thought occurs that perhaps the real need is a 
new institution or rather a sort of traveling movie 
college. 

What the motion-picture business to-day really 


needs is a better product, a higher standard of film 


fiction, more significant narratives and less of the 
claptrap of the screen traditions. The people are 
hungry for good motion pictures, and will support 


But 


proportion 


them they are not getting them in the proper 


for a balanced entertainment ration. The 
and ove! ifain, 


illed thrills 


entures, the 


same old tale is heing to'd over 


with variations, with the customary so- 


the hairbreadth escapes, the perilous adv 


mob scenes, pursuits, staring close-ups, and, as 


George Bernard Shaw recently said in London 


“impertinent lists of everybody employed in the film 


from the star actress to the press agent’s office boy.” 


Film makers declare that they are giving the 


public what it wants The public, having acquired 
the movie habit. continues to go with little diserim 
ination, but an increasing sense of boredom Phe 
shrewder producers are realizing this state of mond 
on the part of the cash isiomers ind are doing 


better work, but many of them are completely for 
getting that after all it is the satisfied patron who ir 
the end insures success. 

Enormous sums of money are spent in production 
of motion pictures, far too much, indeed, in pro 


to the irtists value ol the product It has 


port on 


been remarked that the public is no longer being 


beguiled by announcements of the millions spent in 


single film, and that returns at the box 


making a 
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office are often greater for the simpler film stories 
than for the over-elaborated spectacles that tax the 
resources of the movie treasuries. 

An educational work along these lines, among the 
producers, writers, and actors, would be worth while, 
worth indeed more than the extremely modest sum 
which has been proposed by one who, it must be 


suspected, is merely buying a little publicity 


VOICE is raised in behalf of Movies, the 
Educator by Chester B. Bahn, dramatic 
writer of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. He an 
alyzes the motives of movie patrons, who he 
finds go primarily for amusement but, 
“whether they realize it or not, there is an 


The 


periodical excursion to the picture theatre 


equally important secondary reason. 


is the subconscious mental response to thei 


inherent thirst for knowledge—in other words, 


they go to the movies to add to their educa 


tion.’ 


> 


Where the public institutions 
of learning 


take up the 


knowledge. 


schools and higher 


eave off, the much maligned movies 


burden, in this instance, the 
Whatever the screen drama pl: 
may have been fifteen or even ten years ago, it today 
is literally a people’s university 


Today the average motion picture ii 


The 


V the events ot the dav They 


f 


wealth of educational detail. news reels of 


course, prese nt pi tor il 
1 


are the modern moving finger. But they hold n 


monopoly upon educational elements in the realm of 


screen drama. More and more the photodrama is 
approximating a teaching force or medium Histor 
ical periods and ages are recreated by skilled ¢ 
rectors and artisans, perpetuated in celluloid a1 
flashed upon tens of thousands of silver screens 
throughout the world 

Before the advent of the movies records of past 
civilizations were limited to historical tomes, St 
dents might read and study them, but the genera 
knowledge was. at best, superficial. Ofttime 
there should have been understanding, tl 
rather ignorance 

Today, thanks to the photodrama, the avera 
youngster as well as his parent is more or less 
iar with ancient, medieval and modern history He 
has seen page after page of mankind’s record ual 


ized—eras, ages, civilizations, empires have fl 


before his eyes And he has responded to th 


romance in the story, so, too, have his mental pro 


cesses responded to and absorbed quite uncon 
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sciously, the lessons contained in the setting and 
itmosphere. 

3efore the day of the modern motion picture, the 
American conception of the outside world 
He gained his 
sources and travel 
visualization. 
Personal jaunts to foreign lands were limited to the 
wealthy The 


iverage 
was distorted, hazy and erroneous. 
from 

] 


articles, not the best 


mental picture lecture 


mediums of 


man in the street may have had the 
did, lacked time and money 
Today the most distant world point 


nclination, but if he 
to gratily it 
ic no further away than the nearest movie house. 
a synonym for understanding. 


splendid elimination for fear, 


Comprehension is 
Understanding is a 
suspicion, doubt. And where there is no fear, no 


suspicion, m doubt, 


there cannot be hate, bigotry 
And thus, finally, the photodrama 


ind intolerance. 
Ss a powe! 1 real powe! 
When the 


eighbor, whatever may be 


for world peace. 

photodrama shows you that your world 
the differences in color, 
ligion, is concerned with the same 
to the same 
uman passions as yourself, does not understanding 


replace aistrust ¢ > 


in race al in re 


human problems, and is responsive 


} 


in you hate where cause, rep- 


resented by suspicion, is absent? 


fine International Film Arts Guild comes 
_ in for editorial comment in The Christian 
Vonitor, under the heading Sereen 
Revivals. We quote the entire editorial. 


Science 


Among tl many 
circumstant the 
revivals in New 


(Guild. follow ng 


tokens of the screen’s rising 
anized series of screen 
[he International Film Arts 


the plan of the Film 


newly org 
York. 


somewhat 


Guild in London, is undertaking to present again 
the notable films of the past degade. For one day 
ch week the guild is showing a program of re- 
vals that bids fair to awaken a large public interest. 
For some time now the call for screen revivals has 
been soundir with a growing insistence. While 
e me picture has yet to achieve a complete 
eet serious art form, there is already a 
irge a body of intelligent people deeply 
oncerne th the fortunes of the screen. It is to 
cl these that the new International Film Arts 
Guild iddressing itself, with the ultimate hope 
of beco g something of an independent film power 
body of subscribing members behind 

here is no question that such an organization, 
ecure ntrenched in its own theater and with a 
powerful backing such as the New York Theatre 
Guild enjoys, could do much for independent film 
product With the knowledge that a Broadway 


Lon luded on page 09) 
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Stereoscopic Film a Reality 

The motion picture world for some time has 
been watching the progress of developments 
in “natural vision” films, long experimented 
with by George K. Spoor and his associates 
in the old Essanay studio in Chicago. Stere- 
oscopic motion pictures, it seems, are now an 
accomplished fact, made possible by the in- 
vention not only of a new kind of camera, 
but also a new kind of film, a new kind of 
projection machine, and a new screen. 

Ten years of experimentation are behind 
this most revolutionary invention. The new 
films will probably be shown to the public 
in April, upon the completion of an eight- 
.reel production now being photographed. 


Films for the Navy 

Press reports recently contained the fol- 
lowing, in testimony to the importance of 
motion pictures in the recreational life of the 
sailors. 

“Both the battle and the scouting fleets which 
are now moving into position for winter man. 
euvers are equipped with the finest collection 
of motion picture films of any fleets in the 
world. ? 

“While the navy has a collection of 2,600 
films, valued at $600,000, which it keeps in 
circulation on ail its vessels, special efforts 
were made for two months before the fleets 
sailed to obtain the latest and best films, and 
seventy-five new ones were obtained. 

“Based upon reports from all commanding 
officers in the fleets, the bureau of navigation 
estimates that, as factors contributing to the 
recreation and contentment of the men, mo- 
tion pictures have a value of 42.6 per cent, 
athletics 26.4 per cent, libraries 15 per cent 
and all other factors 16 per cent. 

Health Films in Ohio 


The motion picture films of the American 


THE STAFF 


Social Hygiene Association are being extens 
ively used throughout Ohio, 
Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt of 
Department of Health. 


according to 


the Ohio State 


\ recent issue of Social Hygiene News says: 

“In Ohio one of the divisions of the State 
Department of Health is devoted exclusively 
to health education. Every means is utilized 
to reach the people in the rural districts as 
well as in the towns with information about 
health measures, including social hygiene. A 
lecturer is on the road constantly, appearing 
before meetings of farm bureaus and granges, 


at institutes, and at other assemblies where 


farmers, their wives, and their children con- 


gregate. A healthmobile, fitted with a power 
plant, motion picture machines, and twenty 
reels of health films, including those above 
mentioned, tours the state. The films are also 
made available without cost to health and well- 
fare agencies. The printed word is made use 
of in pamphlets on a variety of health sub- 
jects, among which social hygiene occupies 
receive a wide 


a prominent place. These 


distribution.” 


Rossman with Detroit Arctic Expedition 

When the expedition sponsored by the De 
troit Aviation Society starts out to reach the 
North Pole by airplane, the party will be 
accompanied by, Earl Rossman, who has been 
appointed official photographer. Rossman 
will make a pictorial history of the expedi- 
tion’s movements from the time Capt. George 
H. Wilkins and Detroit 
until they finish the work on the Alaskan side 
of the Polar Sea. 

Earl Rossman has had ample experience in 
the 
years he has travelled some 30,000 miles a 
long the Alaskan coast. 


ence there is recorded in Kivalina of the Ice 


his associates leave 


northern latitudes. During past four 


Much of his experi- 
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Lands, which contains some remarkable pho 


tography made while he was wintering at 


Point Barrow. 
Arctic, he 


took an expedition to South Africa and made 


Prior to his experience 1D the 


natives and of ani 


othe I 


motion picture studies of 
life. He has 
pictures in collaboration with the 
Museum of Natural History, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the New York Aquarium. 
New Directory to be Issued 

The Visual Education Directory 
issued annually by the National Ac ademy ol 
Visual Instruction will shortly come from the 
will list the heads of 


will 


mal made educational 


American 


which is 


press. This directory 
each state Visual Education Service. It 


also list more than 20 cities which have es- 


tablished departments of Visual Education. 
This very interesting and important subject 
is treated in special courses by Universities 


eleven state 


Alabama. 


colleges. In this list are 


Arkansas. 


and 


universities. Arizona, 


California. Colorado, Georgia, Minnesota, 
Missouri. North Carolina, West Virginia. 
Pennsylvania State. Other Universities listed 
are: Cornell University, Chicago University, 
Georgia, Peabody. Yale University. Among 
the teachers colleges are Terre Haute Normal 
Emporia Teachers College. Detroit Teachers 


College. Bowling Green State Norm il ( oll oe. 
North 


Francisco 


Texas State Teachers College, San 


Teachers College. 


Sereen Advertisers Association Meets in 
New Orleans 


At the Annual Convention of the Screen 
Advertisers Association. held in New Orl ins 
February 10th to 13th. the Association voted 


Lo produce and donate to the headquarters 
ofhee of the Associated Advertising ( lubs. 


a one-reel film showing Philadelphia and 
its features of historic interest. as a_ part 
of the “On to Philadelphia” campaign 
for the Associated Advertising Clubs’ ! 
vention in that city next June The film will 
be circulated among the advertising clubs for 


several months prior to the convention 
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“The Possibilities and Use of Pathex” were 
demonstrated by M. A. Shipman, Manager 
of the Industrial Division of Pathex, Inc., 
New York; E. H. McReynolds spoke on 
“What Motion Pictures Have Done for Rail- 
roads’; and “Selling Mississippi with Motion 
Pictures” was described most effectively by 
Dennis Murphrie, Lieutenant Governor of 
Mississippi. “The Responsibility of Film 
Distributor to Advertiser” was discussed by 
George J. Zehrung, of the Y. M. C. A. 

The hospitality of the New Orleans Ad- 
vertising Club was extended to the delegates 
at a luncheon, and ample entertainment for 
the members of the Association during their 
was provided under the direction of 


William Johnson, of the Motion Picture Ad- 


vertising Service Company of New Orleans. 


visil 


[he following officers of the Screen Adver- 
tisers Association were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President: Douglas D. Rothacker, Roth- 
acker Film Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Vice- 
Presidents: A. V. Cauger, United Film Ad 
Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Otto Nelson, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 0O.; 
Secretary: Marie Goodenough, The Educa- 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer: 
George Zehrung, Y. M. C. A., New York City; 
Committee: Bennett Chapple, 
Mill Co., Middletown, 
Verne Burnett, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.; F. J. Byrne, DuPont de Ne- 
Wilmington, Del.; Humphrey M. 
Bourne, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. V. Stambaugh, Art Film Studios, Cleve- 
land, O.: Robt. McCurdy, McCurdy Films, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Blair, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; H. A. DeVry, 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Ill.; James P. 
Dallas, Tex.; M. J. Caplan, Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Wm. Johnson, Motion Picture Advertising 
Service Co., New Orleans, La.; 


Bakelite ¢ orp.. New York City. 


tional Sereen Ince.. 
Executive 
\merican 
Ohio: 


Rolli 
tolling 


mours Co 


Simpson 


Allan Brown, 
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DeVry 


Chicago 
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PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS SOLD s 

More than all other Makes Put Together $ 

The Steady and Continuous Growth of DeVry Sales is more elo- : 

quent of the Superiority of DeVry Machines than 10,000 words 

DeVRY CHOICES IN SCHOOLS AND OTHER : 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ’ 

DeVry claims are not made in the form of Vague Generalizations; but give ® 

the actual Figures. “4 

Sample Installations of DeVry Projectors : 

LOS ANGELES 125 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 21 $ 

ST. LOUIS 65 and County Agents Co-operating ® 

ATLANTA ee tute, UO Le 

PORTLAND Bil seen etme ° 
SAN FRANCISCO 42 celts ne 
University of California and 20 


County Agents Co-operating 





1000 SOLD IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ALONE 








REPORT UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Exports Motion Picture Machines, Aug. 1925... . . . . 166 


Of these 120 were DeVrys — or three fourths of all 
Motion Picture Machines Exported from the 
United States, including Portables and 
Theater Machines 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


D> 
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OTHER DeVRY PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 





The Super DeVry—Equipped with 1000 and goo Watt lamps for ex- 


ceptionally large school and church auditoriums. Used in theaters. 


DeVry Stereopticons, Type T— Case is part of machine, lightest in 
weight and smallest in space, unexcelled for traveling lecturer. 


~ 


TypeM, Daylight Model for school rooms, no dark room necessary. 
yp L 


DeVry Movie Camera—Fuli Standard theater size flm—too feet 
without reloading—no tripod, no crank 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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“1000 and One Films” Free 
if 


You are a Subscriber to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


and 


Your Subscription Has Been Renewed 


The fourth edition of ‘1000 and One Films” will soon 
be ready for distribution and will sell for 75c. 


However we are making a special offer to those whose 
subscriptions have recently expired of 1000 and One 
Films” and a year’s subscription to THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN for the price of the magazine 
alone —If you have neglected to send in your re- 
newal do so at once as this offer is — 


Only Good Until April ist 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Renew My Subscription as Checked 


1 yr. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | *!°° yrs. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | **-?° 


*1000 and One Films” **1000 and One Films” 


Name ° oeeas es 
Address ... 


City 
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(Conel 


Even two weeks after the 
of the greatest 


states 


of the convention. 
close of the conference 
newspapers in the United 
in an editorial two thirds of 
against the conference and the “Upshaw Bill” 
(all this on the mistaken assumption that the 
Conference seeking to put through 


bill. 
While these efforts 


little truth about the conference as a whole 
they did give hundreds of thousands of people 


one 
fulminated 
a column deep 


was this 


It was not). 


journalistic contained 


the news that such a conference was Ing 


on—which is far more than the press did for 


any preceding conference. This is not only 
flattering but immensely beneficial. It was 
great “publicity,” and publicity always 
counts, 


(5) As 
more thousands intelligent minority of 
the country that 
augurates progress in any line 


a direct result of this conference 
of the 


the minority regularly in 


will be think 
to them 


always is 


ing on a problem more or less new 
Such thinking will be potent. It 


(0) The whole proceedings of the thre 
days are to be printed be excel 
lent food for thought for those who attended. 
they had, for thos 


those who did 


which will 


for those who now wish 
who read the newspapers, for 
not. in short. for all who would like to know 
the facts about a 
question of immense interest 
in American life. 


devoted to 1 


and 


( onterenc S 


importance 


(7) Finally, here are the Resolutions 
passed at the close of the Convention. They 


the nol 


‘ 


are a sane and masterful resume of 


able three days. They constitute the best 
possible refutation of the distorted publicity 
and the absurd charge that the Conference 
was but “a bunch of reformers boosting for 
censorship.” Read these Resolutions cart 


fully. 


Resolutions 
Fourth Annual Motion Picti 


( onte rence 


Passed by the 


WHEREAS, the 


depends on its power to transmit the best 


permanency ot any CIVILIZ 


to posterity ; and 
WHEREAS, Fa 


existence; ind 


ilure to do so has wipe 


nations out of 
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Editorials 


Continued 
e 13 


WHEREAS, Motion picture 
America. with 
unity to preserve and transmit the finest traditions 


producers in the 


| nited State rf 


i marvelous oppor- 


| holiest institutions of our ordered national life 

future generations, are, instead largely exploit- 
! the most unrepresentative of all aspects of 
nodern society; and 


WHEREAS, 
signally failed to respond to request and suggestions 
ot torward-looking 
in this respect; and 

WHEREAS, Their 


tunate 


[he motion picture producers have 


citizens that films be improved 


failure to do so has already 
induced unto! misapprehensions of American 


in other countries; and 
WHEREAS, The block system of marketing the- 


by producers is in restraint of trade and 
depriving communities of even local 


life and idea 


itrical films 
lair competit 


yption in the cho.ice of fiims; and 


WHEREAS, It is one of the stated purposes of 


this Conference fearlessly and honestly to analyze 
the various motion picture problems with the purpose 
{ ascertaining facts and thereby accumulating an 
increasing volume of truth regarding them, removed 
rom theo d speculation, in the interests of 

idhood yt only of America but of the world; 


lheretore, Ke It 


RESOLVED, 


Picture Conference 


That this Fourth National Motion 
recommends to the universities 


nd educational foundations that they enter upon 
term of scientific research in this field in the de- 
partments of Social Science and Psychology and 


such others as they may see fit; and be it 


RESOLVED, That eminent psychiatrists, social 
ailments be 
give unbiased consideration to the motion 
ition to anti-social behavior in youth; 


orkers, and specialists in children’s 


d be it further 


RESOLVED, That until there is a sufficient accum- 


ition of evidence of a scientific character to show 


fiims for minors is undesirabie, 


that regulation of 


s Conference declare itself as approving an ade- 
quate means of local, state, federal, or international 
regulation of the motion picture industry. 


Resolutions Committee 


Mrs. Roppins GitMAN, Minnesota 
Mr. Ovtiver W. Stewart, Indiana 
Mrs. R. W. Gress, Maryland 

Dr. N. WAYNE WOMER, Michigan 
Miss Mary CALDWELL, J ennessec¢ 
Mrs. Pierce Younc, Illinois 
Miss Ma Atpricu, Indiana 


Mir () R Vi LER, Neu Y ork 


Dr. Georce D. Bivin, Illinois 
Miss Mary Savers, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Cuarces W. Gitkey, J/linois 
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Some Things They Say 


“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is filling a very 
great need and doing a very important service 
in the field of visual education. I am taking 
charge of the visual education in the Normal 


School and am letting the students have free 


access to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. ‘They 
are realizing its worth in their use of it.” 
E. Winifred Crawford 
Montclair State Normal School 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is an invalu- 


able publication for those of us who are in- 
visual instruction.” 
A. B. 
Subject-Matter Specialists, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
ington, D. C. 


terested in 


Graham, In Charge Division of 


I ash 


“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is of real as- 
sistance to me in my motion picture work.” 
Rev. Laurence C. Staples, 
{ll Souls’ Church, 


Washington, D. C. 

“Your magazine is great help in selecting 

pictures for school exhibition.” 
Mrs. T. P. Palmer, 
ries, FP. FT. A, 
Rives, Tenn. 

“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, including as 
it does, motion picture activities and applied 
visual education, abounds in thoughtful ar- 
ticles of highly educational and social interest. 
Its editorial excellent 


management is most 


and I am wishing vou the wide circulation it 
so well deserves.” 
F. Lamson-Secribnet 


Carlisle, Pa. 


young unl 


I asked him 


why, and he said the reviews were better ‘than 


“Last year I found a very gay 


versity man reading the SCREEN. 


those in the theatrical magazines. | 
with him fer several reasons and am lost with- 
out my SCREEN. 


Bernice Orndorff, English Dept. 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


agree 


“IT enjoy THe EpucATIONAL S€REEN very 
much and find that it is of great assistance to 
Although we make 


slides and films as one can in the States, it 


me. cannot use of the 


guides us in the use of those we can procure 
in China. I am recommending this excellent 
magazine to all I meet.” 
Ray his 
United Christian Missionary 


{nhwei, 


SX, 
Society A 


Luchowfu, China 


“The magazine is a great help to me in my 
visual education work.” 
Olive A. Paine, Prin., 
James Whitcomb Riley Grammar 
Rochester. N. Y. 


Se hool., 


“Enclosed please find check for $3.00 for 
renewal of my subscription. I feel that this 
is doing you a very small favor, because your 
valuable magazine is worth a lot more than 
that. Your suggestions are helping me greatly 
Your pro- 


in keeping posted on good films. 


crams for religious services with the use of 


films are helpful. I am with you in your fight 
for better motion pictures.” 
Rey. Anton 
Hebron Church 


“You are 
eood cause. 
John D. Atkinson 

Plain, Wash 


stury 


Fort Atkinson, Wi 


publishing a fine journal on a 


“| have been a subscriber to your wonder- 
ful magazine almost since it first started. Such 
a splendid papel should have a wider New 
York circulation. 


the SCREEN and I look forward 


I have been using free reels 
suggested by 
every month to my copy which is so full of 
The 
cere tone of your paper always appealed to me 
as | the 


Caine WwW 


helpful suggestions. refined and_ sin- 


felt it was ‘one corner of movie 


hich had a highe purpose than to 


make money. It has given a ereat idea of 


what movies are doing all over the country.” 


Bessie J Fitzpatrick, 
{ss°t. Principal, brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Theatrical Field 


( onducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORF! 


Theatrical Film Reviews tor March 


A KISS FOR CINDERELLA (Paramount) 


Two things are evident in the production 
of this most characteristic of Barrie’s whim 
sies. One is that the motion picture, properly 
fantasy as no other 


handled, can present 


medium can: the other thine is that nobody 


but Herbert Brenon should ever be allowed 


When he gets 


with all its 


to produce the Barrie plays. 
| 


through with one, there it is, 


charm of wit, its delicate little ironies, and 


its gentle digs at the world at large, as ty pi al 


ly Barrie as even the author himself could 


wish. The play is followed closely, and the 
loss of that something which is due to the 
charm of the spoken word, is minimized by 
with which the titles 


the faithfulness repro 


duce the dialog. 





Betty Bronson, under Mr. Brenon’s expert 
direction, makes a memorable picture of the 
little 


starvation 


who was so nearly dead of 
the borderland 
finally 


drudge 
that 


reality 


she lived on 


between and dreams, and 
plunged into a fairyland born of her own 
delirium. Tom Moore is most effective as 
the London policeman, putting a climax on 
his work in the scene with Cinderella and the 
elass slippers, where with one look, he gives 
expression to an ardor that would shame the 
most love-sick swain that ever graced the 


screen. 
Cinderella's dream, in which she rides in 
state to the Prine 


one, including the Prince, by the exquisite 


s ball, and captivates every- 
smallness of her feet, is a delight. It is not, 
says the fairy godmother, “as balls are, but as 


it is conceived in a litthke chamber of Cinder- 


The arrival of Cinderella (played by Betty Bronson) at the dream ball 
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takes 


its ease in glorified rocking chairs, or hangs 


ellas brain.” There the royal family 


on sublimated subway straps when rising to 
The 


hammering dents 


address the multitude. Prince amuses 
himself between dances by 
hammering them in. 


out of his crown (o1 


perhaps). The King hops gleefully on one 
foot as he shouts to the throng, Don’t dance 
Everyone 


And so 


the dream 


vet. I have a surprise for you. 
is to receive an ice cream cone!” 
it goes until twelve o'clock, when 
failing in an important detail, as dreams do 
the slipper refuses to be lost at the propet 
point, and Cinderella feels obliged by her 
sense of fitness to send it back to the Prince 
by one of the orphans. 

A pleasant and a touching picture, delight 
ful for the children, but even more delightful 
for their elders. For after all, Barrie writes 
not so much from the child’s point of view, 
of the 


would so like to be a child again. 


as from that wistful grown-up who 


IRISH LUCK 
Thomas Meighan goes to Ireland, where 
New 


York policeman, and produces a considerably 


(Paramount) 
he doubles as an Irish nobleman and a 


better picture than any he has had for some 
time. The scenery has a lot to do with this 
Dublin, Ross Castle, Muckross Abbey, 


Blarney Castle, not forgetting the Stone. Lois 


and 


Wilson adds, of course, to any picture simply 
by being present, and the cast also includes 


Claude King and Ernest Lawford. 


THE BEST PEOPLE (Paramount) 


The great question is, who are the best 


people—the sons and daughters of the idle 
rich, or the hard working sons and daughters 
of honest toil? The film doesn’t answer the 
question. It simply marries the wealthy girl 
to the family chauffeur, and her brother to a 
chorus girl amid the customary objections. 
Warner Baxter and Margaret Livingston head 


the cast. 


PHEATRICAI 
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THAT ROYLE GIRL (Paramount) 


D.. W. Griffith handles this for him ull 
usual material in the sketchy fashion he 
adopts when apparently he is nol partic ularly 


The Wilson Avenue 
district is the scene of action, and if you know 
vour Chicago. Carol 


Dempster, Harrison Ford, James Kirkwood, 


interested in his story. 


no more need be said. 


and W. C. Fields head the cast. As usual, 
Mr. Griffth’s players indulge in their irri- 
tating habit of jerky posturing, with inte1 


minable pauses in mid-gesture for no account 
able reason. It is nothing unusual to see Miss 


Yempster balancing on one lege for minutes 


on end while she registers emotion 


WINDS OF CHANCE (First Natior 


Acain an aimless young man joins the gold 
rush to Alaska, where he meets in rapid 
succession the two faithful, but grouchy old 
partners, the lady prospector who can take 


care of herself. the French-Canadian riverman 


with the accent. the “square” gambler and 


his daughter, and the two villains. 


Out of these is patched a quilt-like story 


no, three! 


which covers most of the familiar situations, 


exe ited 


and nothing to become ereatly ovel 
The cast includes Anna Q. Nilsson, Viola 
Dana, Ben Lyon. Hobart Bosworth. Victor 


MeLaglen. and Claude Gillingwater 


THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY (Producers Dis 


tributing 


C. B. DeMille’s first independent production 


Corporation) 


is a study of reincarnation and a treatise on 


the efficacy of praver. Complications in the 


lives ot four people of today are explained 
in a dream sequence which carries the action 


back three 


same ¢ hat al 


follows the 


Likes and 


hundred vears and 


ters as they were then. 


dislikes, hatreds, loves, and fears. which to 
the modern group are seemingly inexplicable, 
are shown to have had their origins in the 


olden days. The seventeenth century episodes 


are colorful and romantic: the modern scenes 
are done in the lavish DeMille manner. and 


the pi ture contains one of the most realistic 
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train wrecks ever screened Prominent Indians, but I think that the west that is 
the cast are Vera Reynolds. Jetta Gouda ketched here hardly merits a stronger ad- 
Joseph Schildkraut. William Bovd. Casso ective than pink 


7h son. and Tri e ky wWZa 
Ferguson, an rixl oat ras cin 


WHO WOULDN'T WORK (Pre- 
THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY (P t fe Picture 


The loggein industt oifters an abunda Rather a bright spot In a long succession 
of splendid scenery and red-blooded situations f dull one Frankly a melodrama, and 
for a movie. Lusty sinews and crafty plottir treated as such, but enlivened by the satiric 
are much in the foreground, and for a cli humor of Lionel Barrymore as a man of the 
there is a grand log ia auite the best I’. rid. Henry Walthall as a harassed father 
seen so far this seaso! Jack Holt and Billi ho prefers to shoot his daughter rather than 
Dove are featured see her go wrong, offers another finely etched 


SIMON THE JESTER ers Dist cterizauvion, Marguerite de la Motte, 


Corporatior lyan J man, and Forrest Stanley com- 
Interesting because it ist a Little plete a well balanced cast. 


of tl ; ) | wary ot i =f rv but ] cle Ve Dp 
nelle apes Sas we THE COMING OF AMOS (Producers Distriputing 


ment. It has to do with the love affairs of ( 

a famous European circus lady, and the H Rod LaRocque needs infinitely better ma- 
culean efforts of a war-made cynic to kee Dp - terial and direction than this if he is to keep 
best friend out of what he considers a id his place in the sun He represents an un- 
mess. Of course the eynic succumbs to the outh Australian ranchman who invades his 
charms of the lady. Eugene O’Brien plavs ncle’s vill n the Riviera. and falls in love 
the name part in his pleasir fashion. tl vith a Russian countess [he countess’ vil- 
part making no unusual demands, and Edward nous Spanish husband lurks in the offing 
Burns is adequate as the friend. Lillian R nd make me trouble, but the honest Aus- 
is good as the circus queen. and Henry Wal ralian youth and his trusty boomerang na- 
thall plays her villainous husband with his _ turally offset all that. Jetta Goudal and Noah 
usual quiet excellence Contrrbuting pron erry fail to make two impossible characters 
inently to the interest of the picture is the ery real 


fine work of William Platt as the dwarf of 4 jwoOMAN OF THE WORLD (Paramount) 


the circus It should be mentioned at the outset that 
THE SCARLET WEST (\ it i VMaleolm St. Clair is one of the most promis- 

Indians and Indians and Indians. massa f t yvounge eneration of directors. 
and rescues, Custer’s Last Stand. and a nol But the bination of Carl Van Vechten and 
red man who disow his race. and sufl Pola Neo eems to have been too much for 
magnificently through to the end Robert | he picture turns out to be—well, 
Frazier does make a convinci India y is the word, I think. And it really is 
certainly not one youd fall in love eo bad because it did have possibilities,— 
And Clara Bow. who needs to be taug! he e Italian countess, pret ipitated into the 
art of make-up does just tl tober i ded litthe American community, 
is bluff and hearty as frontier art ost mpletely demoralizing the most upright and 
commande: ohnv Walker > really | Huentia ! in tow? Holmes Herbert. 
best work in the picture n the scene Ww l (harte | mett Mack. and Chester Conklin 
he loses his oflicer’s strap nd is reduced 1 eal od ipporting cast. Miss Negri, 
the ranks There are me mterestil Dact Ul t rre hair cut and a ridiculous 


erounds na. : mentioned plent mount f ell overacts conspicuously, 
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Production Notes for March 


I pm most radical departure ever attempted 
in motion picture production will be the 
Paramount picture to be known as The Ship 


That Satled to Mars. a fantastic 


ring Raymond Griffith. 


( omedy stat 
secret preparatiol s 


for the filming of this production have been 
' 


under wav for sixteen months. according ( 


Hector Turnbull. associate Paramount pre 


months 


beoun. \ live 


will be at least three 
actual work can be 
in the making of 
be Roy J. 


achieved the opening and closing ol thre Re 


The 


ducer, ard it 
before 
this unique picture will 
P | 

omeroy. the master of magic whe 


sea 1n Ten Commandments 


The blight fo the Hills is the title of 
William deMille’s new production, a story of 
the Kentucky Charles Neve 
Buck. 


ILLIAN 
Jj Goldwyn-Maver will be 
Hawthorne's The 


Victor Seastrom 


mountains by 


Vletrs 
an elaborate vei 
Letter. [t 
Charles 


GISH’S next picture fon 


sion of Scarlet 
will be directed by 
Ray and Eleanor Boardman are being featured 
in The Auction Block. Cody has been 
chosen to Leo Ditrichstein 
played on the stage in Toto which 
to be produced by John M. Stahl as his first 
One 


Lew 
play the part 


is shortly 


production under the M-G-M banner. 
of the greatest mob scenes in the history of the 
in which thousands 


children 


used Was 


motion pieture industry. 


of extras, including five hundred 
from Los Angeles 
shot at the M-G-M studios re 
of Ben Hur. 


extra talent. 


schools. were 


ently, as a part 


The entire citv was combed for 


ACK PICKFORD has signed with Joseph 
M. Schenck for a series of pictures. 


INAL steps in the recent reorganization at 


Paramount's Hollywood studio h ive peen 


taken with the assignment of produc ing units 


Hector Turnbull and B. P. 


Schulbere. associate produc ers Vir. Turnbull] 


to work under 
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of all productions of the 
Badger, Mal- 


Suther land. and 


will have Clare ¢€ 


directors: Clarence 
Clair. 


Seitz: the 


following 
colm St. Kdward 
CLeore b. 
Daniels and Raymond Griffith: and in addition 
The Rough Riders. P 
[Theodore Ro 
sellers. Mr. 


for all the pis 


starring pictures of Bebe 


iramounts super-epic of 
and the Zane (,rey best 


Schulbere 


SeVE lt 
is producer 
Allan 


| leming 


will act 
James ( ruZe 
Vi to. 


starrin 


tures ol 
Dwan. Dimitri 
and William Wellman: the 
Adolphe Menjou. and Betty 


Bronson, made on the West coast: and all 


1 
Buchowetzki 


pictures 


stories {ter ro Pat ount | ernest 
Vadj the Hunearia playwright Fresh 
/ nt} I title of Ravm | Griflith’s new 
omedy Searcl for locations Desert 
Gol | ( Zane Gi pict s unde 
way. ¢ peration of tw Kuropeat overn 
ments has beet btained by James (¢ IZ n 


the filmin story of the 


frigate “Constitution. ‘This is to be a twelve 
reel super-feature for road show purposes 
Adolphe Menjou’s forthcoming picture, di 
rected by laleolm St. Clan s titled T/l See 


You Toni 


Sg nctures are now In process ol ed 
dZ iti it the Warner Brothers studio. and 
for early release They in 
Toh: 
Lubitsch’s pre 


Fan. Hogan's 


will soon be ready 
7 he Sea Be ast, 
starring ft ernst 


of Lady Win 


clude Barrymore's first 
duction 


tlley. 


iture,. 


reriiere s 


starring Monte Blue, His Ja Bride with 
Marie Prevost and Matt Moore. The Fighting 
kdge with Kenneth Harlan and Patsy Ruth 
Miller, The Love Toy with Lowell Sherman. 
The Man Upstairs adapted from Earl Der 


and T hie Cave 
ind Marie Prevost. 


» 3 y j 
Biegers I fle leony Column. 


Wan with Matt Moore 


VWusic Master. A Grand 
and The Return of Peter Grimm 
vequired by William Fox. and it 
that Rudolph Schildkraut 


first 


fy David Warfield plays Irie luding I he 
fuctic ee The 


{rm 


have 


Wan. 
hye en 


is probable will 


star in. the names 
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The Man Nobody Knows 


6 REELS 





Blood Will Tell 


2 REELS 


As We Forgive 


2 REELS 








Now available for distribution from the following branches of 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


Pittsburg 
1028 Forbes Street 

Minneapolis 
319 Loeb Ar 


New York 
729 Seventh Avenu 
Chicago 


808 So. Wabash Avenus 





20 Pickering Building 


1508 Davenport Street 


Cincinnati 


Omaha 








Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


Ri FRANK KE. JED 
Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread—O Samaria, and Jacob’s 
reel (Pictorial Clubs Well w 5 ur taught the woman the 
Many interesting scenes in the Holy La r to righteousness of life. 
show with what. strucel e people ind rich material here in the 
eke out a bare existe! tis a pictu ry and eeography of 
the present time and yet it bears out mat nv B cidents 
of the incidents depi I the Bible of 
life and customs of the eile Say. tdi Modern Jerusalem—One reel (World Edu- 
Christ. It is a picture that will lend itself iti | Film Company 
to many ippl ilions less > calli \ pi f this ancient city that portrays 
thankfulness from the hearts of Amet life « are d yi people. The 
that live in the midst of a hildres en at school, at play and at 
The Valley of Shechem—Onrn rk. O il interest is the pageant of 
torial ( ee (merical ry shown by the young people 
\ Bible scenl thal 5s ot mnterest u \ ies enjoy the 
value to every student of Bible It 1 ls, then show the picture 
sents the land and the people where Abraham = [for the closing scenes especially interest- 
dwelt, where Joseph was sold by his Ke 








School Department 


Conducted by 


STELLA EveELYN MyYeErs 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park. Ill. 


The Shde Route to Africa 


JAMEs N 


Supervising Principal Potter District, 


FRICA lies far over a thousand-leagued 


ocean, under the intense rays of the 


tropic sun. Seated in the comfortable 
chairs of the school auditorium, the pupils 
are roaming the banks of Victoria Nyanza, 
gazing down on a Central African village, o1 
watching the wild rush of a Zulu war-dance, 
with none of the discomforts and perils of the 
When the last picture fades 


out, the youngsters who have watched the sav- 


actual explorers. 


age natives round the campfire or slow proces 
sions of ivory bearers, come to themselves with 
a start—and the public library is besieged for 
weeks afterward with requests for books on 
African hunting. 

The treatment of every continent presents 
a different problem for handling by the pro- 
jection lantern. This is complicated by the 
capabilities of the grade before which it is 
South taken 


largely as a whole, because of the marked 


presented. America may be 
similarity of its peoples and the regularity 


Asia, 


from the marked differences of racial char- 


of its surface features. Europe and 
acteristics, as well as sharp division lines 


and natural boundaries, must be taken up 


largely by the study of the individual 
countries. 

Africa resolves itself for study into three 
great divisions, each with a marked difference 
in climate and also in respect to the races 
which inhabit the regions. Roughly it may 
Northern 


cludes Egypt, the Sahara and the countries 


be divided into Africa, which in- 


which fringe the northern shore, Morocco, 


. EMERY 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Africa, 


including the vast tropical belt across the 


Algeria, Tripoli, and others; Central 
center of the continent, comprising the Congo, 
British East Africa, Mozambique, and the ad- 
joining countries; and the temperate portions 
of the south, which are mainly under English 
development. and have much in common with 
our own temperate regions. 

Africa is cenerally taken up with more or 
less detail as part of the eighth grade work. 
In some instances it begins the year’s work 
in geography, in others it is taken well to- 
most school 


ward the end of the year. In 


systems if a much more 
abridged fashion in the fifth grade work. In 
the system in use in our city, the work of 


the fifth know 


more or less detail the industries of the world. 


is also taken up in 


srade in general is to with 
studying all countries and continents with this 
principal viewpoint. In the eighth grade at- 
tention is paid more particularly to the sur- 
face features, and also to some understanding 
of the life of the inhabit the 
Dark Continent. 

Our 


Africa in the Kevstone reeular 600 set. 


which 


races 


material comprises the 30 slides on 
sup- 


plemented by Re: { nderwood views on Africa 


from their travel tour, and about a dozen 
views on Aleeria. taken as a type of the 
countries of Northern Africa. At present out 


collection lacks an adequate number of views 
of Egypt and the Nile region, a defect which 
| hope to remedy some day. This gives slight- 
ly over 150 slides available for the study of 


the country. 
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While this article deals primarily with the 
country from the slide standpoint, we ust 
films and slides in combination, and while we 
Africa 


Lr lude 


have not vet reached at the time this 


article was written, | the following 
list of films I have selected to supplement the 
slide treatment. 
Holme 
(Commu 
Red Cross 
irton Holmes 


Holm« 


The Bazaars of Cairo Burton 
Down the Senegal Ri 
Children of the Saha 
Fast of Suez B 


The Lower Nile 


Burton 


Biskra, the Beautiful Oas Burton Holmes 
The City of Algiers Burton Holmes 
Calling on the Sphiny Burton Holmes 


this list that 
the exclusion of Central 
Not many good films are 
slide col 


Exception mav be taken to 


one-sided to 
Africa. 


available for those parts, 


it is 
and South 


ind oul 


lection is so short as regards Northern Africa 
and so rich with respect to the other regions 
that the treatment of the continent as a whol 


is fairly well balanced. 

\t the outset 
given the schoolman who is about to purchases 
Africa. his 
needs the most careful previewing of slides 
Our 


a word of caution should be 


slides on country above all 


before purchasing. collection, while it 


contains some splendid examples ot photo 
graphy, secured with infinite toil and trouble, 


| 
unavall 


contains a dozen or so slides that are 
able for 
l 


frank nudity of some of the 


classroom LIS¢ on account of the 


savages depicted 


in the neesrTro villages. some otherwise re il] 


excellent subjects are unavailable for this 


purpose, al least without the most caref) 


doctoring. and lie unused in our eabinet for 


this 


reason. 


For the fifth grade the work is taken up 


from the st indpoint of the world’s industri 


In the Nain tt Africa these may hye roughit 


classified as cold minin diamond minin 


rubber. ivory. cotton raisin i! d possibly 


came hunting 
‘| he eighth 


treatment of thre eounery both as to tts 


orade require } 


face features and its peoples | 


Dy 
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it necessary to take up the individual countries 
to any great extent. The boundaries are rarely 
sharply defined, and the far-reaching results 
of the World War have made a general revi- 
sion of maps necessary. Africa contains a 
host of small countries whose names and loca- 
tion are comparatively unimportant. Too 
much detail in this respect tends rather to 
obscure than to clear the view sought for. 
Rather to be desired is a more intensive study 
of the ( lim ile. people and modes of life. 

lor surface, Africa is in the main a great 
table-land, fringed by a rim of mountains on 
nearly all sides, and with an extremely regu- 
lar coast, with few good harbors. The main 


northern part is a desert, the center a thick 
jungle with extreme tropical vegetation, and 
the south mainly temperate grasslands. Our 
study may properly begin at the North, with 
ypt and Algeria, taking up the 


Sahara and the climatic causes of the great 


i study of Ke 


ae sert. 
The work, of course, cannot be all done by 
the slide alone. The mere showing of slides 


is a small part. Collateral reading by the 


class, as well as individual outside research 


should be encouraged to the full. 


treatment of the continent is given in Brigham 


Excellent 


and MacFarlane’s Essentials of Geography, 
farr and McMurry’s Geography, or Atwood’s 
New three of the best of the 
newer type te xtbooks. These are published 
by the American Book Company, MacMillan, 
ind Ginn, respectively. 

Africa (A. B. C.) is still the 
best and most complete elementary geograph- 
ical available, while the latter part 
f Winslow’s Distant (Heath), 
Book \ eeographical readers, 
ives a The 
ently been rewritten and brought up to date. 


Human Geography (Rand, McNally 


(,eo2! iphy, 


( arpente rs 


reade1 
Countries, 
series ot 


in the 


briefer treatment. series has re- 


Bi unhe Ss’ 


« Co.) has some interesting chapters on 
\frica for the teacher but is too advanced 
or grade work, and a trifle over-pedagogical. 
Of course for outside reading and research, 
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the works of travelers such as Du Chaillu, 
Henry M. Stanley and Livingstone may be 
used with profit and enjoyment, and these 
are obtainable at nearly all public libraries 
of any size. The National Geographic maga- 
zine also has from time to time valuable and 
interesting articles and collections of photo- 
graphs, and should be available for every 
school. 


In studying the countries on the northern 


coast of Africa, almost any one of them 
may be taken as a type, according to the avail- 
able list of slides. In our arrangement, Al- 


geria is taken for the type-country, and we 
have about a dozen slides taken in and around 


rhe 


city from the harbor, its water-front, a few 


Algiers, the capital, used as a basis. 


of its principal streets and market-places, are 
a Moorish 


an 


followed by more intimate views 
shop with its proprietor and customers, 
Arab home, the gate of the city, the pictur- 
esque veiled Arab women on the street, swath- 
ed in flowing robes, with the eyes peeping 
through tiny slits. 

The scene shifts to Egypt. Slides show 
a scene or two in Cairo, Alexandria, or others 
of the typical Egyptian cities. Prominent 
in the discussion is the fact that the houses 
are white or light colors for the most part, 
What does that suggest ? 


A warm country, with an almost utter absence 


and with flat roofs. 
of rain. Primitive Egyptian methods of agri- 
culture, plowing the land as the early Keyp 
tians did four or five thousand years ago, 
threshing out beans in the field with heavy 
logs dragged over the dry beanpods by cattle, 
primitive irrigation with such crude methods 
as the well-sweep. 

If the country is so rainless, how has Egypt 
been for so many years the granary of the 
Kast? 
Nile and the deposit of fertile soil that it 
Here 
it may be well to follow up the Nile, starting 
1000 miles 


That brings on the inundation of the 
carries down from the interior of Africa. 


at its source at Victoria Nvyanza, 


away, a slide showing the great Ripon Falls 


DE 
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and the beginnings of the river. The desert, 
oases, the Sphinx and pyramids, the Colossi 
of Memnon, take us back to the civilization of 
the days when the curtain of antiquity was 
slowly rolled back, and when history begins. 


The of Karnak mark 


orandeur of the bygone civilization, when men 


desolate ruins the 


existed for the glorification of the personal 
ol kine 


setting gives us the great Assuan dam. 


. . 1 
ambition some swarthy and a final 


a mod- 
ern engineering feat which has for its object 
of the 


benefiting countless thousands. instead of ex 


the making land more liveable, and 


ploiting their labor. 


Central Africa may form the basis of sev- 


eral fascinating lessons. Strange native races, 


wild animals peculiarly native to the Dark 


Continent, safaris starting forth into the 


jungle, odd villages, wild dances, picturesque 


fetish worship, all are available. In study- 
ing this section, | believe it of little benefit to 
pay more than the most cursory attention to 
locational geography or boundaries of the 


various native states and colonies. The people 
themselves and their picturesque life, on the 
other hand, never fail to fascinate a class. 


In the hands of a capable teacher the pu 


turesque element may be brought out to the 


full. The little coast cities. such as Mozam- 
bique, Dar-es-Salaam or Zanzibar, give an 
excellent starting point, Let us take an im- 


aginary trip across the continent with one 
of these spots as a starting-place. 

Native customs, masked dancers holding a 
fetish which is supposed to keep off devils. 
heavily-laden caravans bringing rubber and 
ivory for trade, the hunter’s camp, the circle 
of black porters gathered around the fire, o1 
file 


can any live boy or girl watch these scenes and 


pacing through the jungle in single 


, 


yawn and wriggle? There are excellent sur 
face types of physical geography, snow-cap 
ped Kilimanjaro, the source of the Nile, the 
rapids of the Congo, the placid sweep of the 


hroad river, the creat plunge of Victoria Falls 
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Just Published 


THE STORY OF MILK 


By 
LAURA ZIRBES of Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 


MARIAN J. WESLEY, Supervisor of Primary Grades 
Lynn, Mass. 


A factual reader emphasizing the use of 
VISUAL AIDS for the latter part of the 
first-grade, intended for use in connection 
with the Keystone Primary Set of Stereo- 


eraphs and Lantern Slides. 


Net Prices 


Pupil’s Edition - - - - 5lc per copy 
Teacher's Edition - - - 60c per copy 


Further Information Furnished on request 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penn. 























The life in the native villages is of the utmost 
fascination. If desired, an entire lesson can 
be given over to big-game hunting, illustrated 
by at least a dozen or more photographs. 

The idea of the density of the tropical 
jungle may be firmly established in the minds 
of the pupils by the laboring caravan and 
hunting expeditions making their way through 
the dense vegetation. The village life is pir 
the 
feathers, the 
the 
shoulders, the flocks and herds gathered in 
the kraal at night. 


turesque, chiefs with their robes and 


women laboriously cultivating 


fields or bringing firewood on_ their 
The women of the tribe 
are seen laboriously planting beans with their 
crude implements, while the armed warriors 
lean on their spears and gossip. The women 
bring water or firewood to camp on their 
heads. The chief with his sixteen wives and 
countless children is accounted a rich man as 
property goes in such a country. 


African 


trading 


The Cape-to-Cairo railroad and 
trains form an interesting set, the 
posts on the Congo, the mission stations, the 
crude market-places. We come out on the 
west coast at the mouth of the mighty Congo, 
where it sweeps majestically to the Atlantic. 

South Africa may be approached from the 
Cape of Good Hop®@ and scenes in and around 
and the 


Cape Town. From there the veldt 
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famous Kimberley diamond mines are visited, 
and the rich Robinson mines at Johannesburg. 
These processes are gone into in some detail. 
Then the life among the warlike Zulus, their 
customs and their battle-rush and the rich 
came lands of Rhodesia complete the set, and 
a travel tour is over which in the hands of 
a sympathetic teacher cannot fail to interest 


differ- 


ence between this and our own continent and 


even the dullest class, from the very 
customs. 

The fifth grade, of course, will need a much 
briefer treatment, and from a somewhat dif- 
ferent viewpoint. Slides showing the produc- 


tion of diamonds, gold, ivory and rubber 
should be taken, and also some emphasis laid 
on the big game hunting. A lesson showing 
life in the villages of Africa may also prove 
profitable, the way the natives build their 
houses, cultivate their fields with crude hand 
labor, or wander from place to place when 
the notion strikes them. 

difference and its distance 


Krom its very 


from us, Africa is a fairly difficult continent 


to teach by means of slides, yet it presents 
the paradox of being one of the most satis- 
factory. Its illustrations are clear-cut, and of 
graphic vividness, and its savage types will 
rouse the imagination of the pupil as will al- 


most nothing else. 


Film Reviews 


Glorifying Old Glory (2 reels)—Davis 
Film Exchange, Oklahoma City, Okla—A 
picture made by the Argonne Post of the 
American Legion, which admirably accom- 
plishes its purpose, to depict the “authentic 
manner of showing full honors to the flag of 
the United States.” Its 


the evolution of early colonial flags which 


introduction traces 
expressed the patriotic spirit of the early 
Americans, and pictures the circumstances 
which led to the adoption of the first flag of 
1777, 


passsed the act fixing the style of the first 


the new republic. In June, Congress 


flag, later modified to include a larger number 
of stars for added states. 

The place of the flag in the 
after the Civil War and the part it played 


new Union 
in the Spanish-American War are outlined. In 
June, 1923, the National Commission of the 
called a 


and the remainder 


American Legion convention to 
standardize the flag code 
of the picture devotes itself to examples of 
the right and wrong methods of flag display. 
A careful study of the film will do much to- 
ward obviating the many unintentional errors 


which are frequently committed, and the film 
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is excellently adapted for school, community 
and church showing. It is one of the relativ: 


films 


programs or every day instruction in” 


available so far. for 


ly few patrioti 
mevet 
countrys flag 


greater appreciation of oul 


The Yoke of the Past 
eral Electric Co. ) 


reels (Gen 


Three 

The yoke is that of hard physical labo 
endured by mankind until the application ot 
electricity to daily toil and to providing light 
by night. The development throughout th 


centuries 1s clear, continuous and Concise, 


The picture is well ad ipted to science or his 


tory and is recommended for any age. 





used to be 


The water supply, as it 


brush first is used to scratch 


A bundle of 
the soil preceding planting, then a tree-crook 
plow stirs the soil more deeply. Later. 
iron plow is drawn by oxen, then by horses. 
Coming down the wes, me became 


somet 


speed-mad and caused an agricultural revolu 


tion by producing the spring-tooth plow 
Finally, the sulky plow arrived to be fol 
lowed by the modern tractor. As the grain 


matured. men were seen swinging the cradle 


Hay 


scvthe. to be followed by the 


from dawn to dark. was mowed with a 
mowing machine 
left the ind 
The modern harveste1 


work of 


The mec hani al loader and electric 


The early reapel orain to he bo 


into sheaves by hand. 
of today combines the reaping and 
binding. 
hoist for hay replace the pitching of hay wit! 


a fork. 


The wind-mill formerly drew water; 
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now water systems utilize electrical power. 


Irrigation is effected by an electrical system, 





Making tallow candles by hand 


and the difference between crops irrigated 
and not irrigated is evident. For threshing 
the erain. the flail was used by hand, then 


horses wel driven over the erain. A hand- 


chaff. The 


power Suc- 


fanning mill the 


disposed ot 


thresher and cleaner with steam 


ceeded, 


Electricity has also helped in the occupa- 


followed by the gasoline tractor. 


i.cns of smaller compass, such as hatching 
hickens, milking the cows. skimming milk 
ifter centuries of hand-skimming, bottling 
milk, and churning. Electric power has re- 


lieved the slow drudgery of sawing, ironing, 
laundering. 


cooking 


depend upon this invisible servant. 


sweeping, pumping, sewing, and 
I:\ven the toaster and the percolator 


\W e see 


tallow candles made, then illumination by 
lamps, ind finally darkness is eliminated by 
the electric light of today. 


Maintaining the Salmon One 


reel (Y. M. C. A.) 


The eggs are 


Supply 


washed and placed in trays 
for hardening. There are eight stages in the 


With na- 


3 to 10 per cent of 


hatchery development of the egg. 


ture unaided method. 


the eges hatch: by the artificial process 95 


] . . 
per cent hatch. The salmon eggs remain in 


i continuous flow of wate1 for six months, 
while they are developing. Automatic feed- 
ng 1s required for the fish two to three 


inches in siz In three months one of these 


irtificially nurtured fish will be as large as 


the usual Sockeye fish when one year old. 
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That Answer 
FLASHES OF THE PAST: 


condensed into two reels. 


PATHE NEWS: Compact, inclusive 
manner. Newspapers describe it, 
happens. 


Presenting all phases of the arts 


hensive manner. 


Holy Land of to-day 


For Information a l 


35 West 45th St. 





Short Motion Pictures 


Your 


A stirring pictorial review 
history of nations, the turmoil of the world, the most critical period of cit 


the day’s news si 
radios tell it, but 


PATHE REVIEW: The magazine of the screen 


and sciences im an 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE: A series of twenty, one-reel pictures showing the 


Educational Dept., E. S. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


Needs 


years The 


Partit ld lar 


ol the past fifteen 


ilization 


hown in a lively interesting 


Pathe News shows it asit 


As varied asa monthly publication 


interesting compre 


Dp 


1” » j 


New York 








The pictures are beautifully photographed by 
the Canadian Government and the content is 
well adapted for school purposes where a 
somewhat specialized study of salmon is to 
be made. It is recommended for any age 
from the sixth grade up. 


Edited 


To most of 


The Desert of Sahara (3 reeis) 
Pictures System Inc., New York 
us, the Sahara is a flat, unending stretch of 
hot sand. This picture made by Captain 
Angus Buchanan discloses mountains, vill 
ages populated by various tribes, animal and 
bird life. 

Captain Buchanan, scientist and explorer. 
started from the seacoast town of Lagos, in 
northern Nigeria, went straight across the 
desert to Kano, then through to Touggourt in 
Algiers, a distance of 3500 miles, on camels. 

The picture gives an excellent insight into 
the conditions of this little 
The desert city of Kano, with its massive 


known region. 


walls within which no white man is allowed 


Please Say You Saw t \ 


to live: the mountainous region of Air in 


habited by the Tuarees. whose men are neve1 


seen without veils: the date-gathering in 


Timia; the salt producing hills; Fachi, a town 


built of rock-salt as hard as concrete, where 


the natives are suspected ol living on the 


proceeds of robber-raids; the northern 


country of shifting sand dunes which threaten 


continually to bury villages 


\n incidental but valuable feature of this 
film is the information it gives regarding the 


method of travel across the desert: the load- 


ing and unloading of camels: the difficulty 


of “treks” the sand: the size of the 


ICrOSss 
caravans which make the trip for commercial 
purposes. 

To any class studying the physical ceor- 
Africa. this invalu- 


raphy of film will be of 


able assistance. 
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NUMBER of questions on the general sub- 
ject of visual education are asked and 
answered in the January Pennsylvania School 


Journal. In addition, several criticisms of 


this method of instruction are tabulated, in 
order that they may be answered. 

The following criticisms, made frequently against 
American schools, will help one in understanding 
the value of visual materials: 

1—That present day instruction is superficial and 

impractical. 
2—That, to too great an extent, it is verbal and 
“smacking of the text-book.” 
3—That it fails to develop industry and initiative 
in pupils. 

4—That teachers do not know visual aids or how 
to use them. 

While 


exaggerated and unjustified, it might be profitable 


these criticisms, for the most part, are 
to make a self-survey with reference to them. 

In appraising the value of visual materials, we 
should keep in mind the psychological fact that our 
world of experience is built up through the senses 
and most largely through the visual sense. Scientific 
tests have demonstrated the truth of this statement 

That visual aids enrich and vitalize instruction is 


supported by the following claims: 


1—They possess the concrete element and vivify 
the impression. 
2—They present the environments, relationships 


and contacts that build our world of ex 
perience. 
3—They stimulate observation, arouse interest and 
hold attention. 
4—They develop initiative and create a desire to do 
5—They supply challenging situations and develop 
independent thinking. 
6—They deal with concrete material for training 
in the organization of ideas. 
7—They offer worth-while opportunities to develop 
the principle of self-activity—a prime necessity 
in teaching. 
Visual aids are not intended to supply a royal 
road to learning. They involve work, preparation 


Their 
a spirit of industry, a 


and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
wider use should result in 
desire to know and an ambition to master on the 
part of pupils. 

UPERINTENDENT BRAINARD of Tul- 
Calif. 
for the High School in classes in science, 
three 


are, reports the use of films 


history, and Latin. From one ‘to 
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classes are grouped in the science lecture 


room, which is equipped for screening. 
Sometimes the school co-operates with the 


local The 


State University, the Department of Agricul- 


theatres in securing films. 
ture, and the International Harvester Co. are 
the main sources from which pictures are 
It is planned to equip the audi- 
Mr. Brainard 


says, “The use of motion pictures in schools 


obtained. 
torium for motion pictures. 


will become a permanent and definite part 
of the instruction program.” 

He makes a criticism, quite justly, of many 
On the other hand, 
we have discovered quite a number of really 


of the advertising films. 


excellent educational pictures among the free 
ones, the purport of the presentation being 
so subtly hidden that one wonders why they 


Many of 
be included in the lists of films 


are freely offered to the public. 
these will 
pertaining to the subjects now being treated 
We wonder if Mr. Brainard 


has used the General Electric films, which 


in geography. 


are distributed from San Francisco, or if he 


has access to the Y. M. C. A. 


service. 


Visual Education 


rt Annual | D f Visual 


inta, Ga. 19 


Educ ation, 
4 


R. E. E 


\ summary of the activities of the depart- 


NLoW, DIRECTOR. 


ment during the past school year, with recom- 
mendations covering a proposed budget and 
expenditures for the year following. In the 
report are incorporated facsimiles of bulletins 
sent out from time to time to school principals 
and projéctor operators, as well as a file of 
Vivid Visualization, a mimeograph bulletin 
issued by the department monthly during the 
school year, listing materials and equipment 
available. 

The director of Visual Education in Atlanta 
offered 
during the Fall and Spring terms (1925-26) 
Atlanta Normal Training School. It 


“The Mechanics of Visual Edu- 


also conducts an extension course 
in the 
is entitled 


cation” 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


Guide Book on Non-Theatrical Projection 


VALUABLE analysis of projection equip- 
ment used in general educational work 
has been published by the engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lamp Works, General 
Electric Company, in the form of an illus- 
trated pamphlet, Picture Projection for Edu- 
cation, Business and the Home, by R..E. Farn- 
ham, which sums up the results of extensive 
research investigations of projection appara- 
tus (for both still and motion pictures) used 
in schoolrooms and auditoriums. 
The General Electric engineers have made 
a scientific, impartial study of various types 
of equipment on the market, and have sought 
to acquaint the prospective purchaser with the 
type of machines, lamps and screens best 
suited to his needs, and to set forth certain 
basic, guiding principles for the care and use 
of such equipment. The introduction says: 
“The use of motion pictures in fields out- 
side the photoplay house is becoming wide- 
spread. So popular is this form of presenta- 
tion that, together with slide projection, it is 
bringing about a new technique of teaching, 
with many advantages over earlier methods. 
“Equipments for motion picture projection 
are characterized by precision of the mechan- 
ical and optical elements. Moreover, there 


is a constant improvement in lamps and 
lenses that results in better screen lighting, 
both in quality and quantity. Thus, the de- 
velopment of the aspheric condenser and 
larger diameter objective lenses has added as 
much as 150 percent to the light utilization 


for theatre projectors using Mazpa lamps. 

















Fig. 1—-A standard theatre t 
equipped for pre 
Mazpa lamps, 
and largest 


projector 


yection with 
used in photoplay 


houses school audi 


torlums. 


the 


familiar suitcase type of projector have in- 


“Recent developments in the lamps for 


creased the screen illumination by one-third. 

“For motion picture projection in schools, 
churches and other non-theatrical applica- 
tions, equipments of the portable and semi- 
portable type are employed, except in the 
largest auditoriums where projectors of the 
The Mazpa 


projector lamps are becoming the universal 


standard type are necessary. 
source of light in these fields because they 
possess the features of simple operation and 
freedom from fire hazard that become so im- 
the 


service and untrained attendants.” 


portant under conditions of general 


A carefully worked out table specifies the 


type of projector, the proper illuminant, and 
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At tf J / / A practical, portable, self- 
] ; 
US - s * . 2 , . . 
operating continuous motion 
ao a 17 . ] . 4 . . 
fr \ picture projector. 
“SN - 
| | ‘ 
4 [he Capitol | 
| 
| Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
to one thousand feet of motion 
pictures on 16 mm. film. 
| 
q | 





Unique features: 

An automatic oiling device 

A wonderful new intermittent 
longs the lite of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projec tion withe 


movement, that pro- 





it changing filn 


the approximate limits of picture width and 
throw for theatre projection, educational use, 
and for the home, business and the traveling 
\ figure shows the tubular bulb 


the 


exhibitor. 
MAZDA 
quantities of light projected by each of the 


projection lamps and relative 
lamps with the common types of projectors 
The equipment for the educational field is 
jul} 
analyzed as follows: 


“The 


school or church auditoriums are practically 


projection requirements of large 


the same as those of the theatre. Throws up 
to 120 feet and 14 to 16-foot pictures are en 
countered and the quality of projection must 
be practically on a par with that of the theatre. 
although the work is usually done by one of 
the students less experienced than the theatre 
For the 
and halls, the less expensive semi-portable 
The 1000-watt 115 


projectionist. smaller auditoriums 
equipment proves ample. 
volt lamp is most often used and no auxiliary 


control equipment is then required. For class 


For 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St. 


Distributors for: Illinois 


Chicago, Ill. 


Michigan — Indiana 





rooms and small lecture halls, the light weight, 
compact portable equipments are especially 
convenient. They may be carried about from 
room to room as readily as a suitcase and they 
produce excellent pictures for such locations. 
[he projector using the small 16-mm. safety 
film is found satisfactory for the small class 
room and, with the rapidly increasing range 
of subjects available for films of this width, 
these little equipments will increase in popu- 
larity. The equipments employing this nar- 
row film are of especial value to those who 
have occasion to take and project their own 
pictures. 
“Manufacturers of portable projectors, 
realizing the value of projecting a single still 
picture to permit detailed study, provide their 
equipments with filters or other devices which 
make it possible to stop the film without 
overheating. But for many classes of instruc- 


tion separate lantern slides are needed. For 


these equipments the 1000 watt 115 volt lamp 
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| MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 


For the Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitor 


Standard and Safety | 
Standard Projectors 


| Educational | and Biblical 
Films 


“UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM 
CORP. 


Pittsburgh, 1111-1112 Keenan Bldg. 











Albany, 51-53 Chapel St. 


General Offices 








| 228 Franklin St , Buffalo, N.Y. 





provides excellent projection in an auditorium 


of almost any size. 


day school and lodge rooms, the 250 and 500- 


watt lamps of this voltage class are sufficient, 


because relatively less screen brightness is re- 


quired the closer the audience is to the 


picture. 
“There have recently been developed by 


several equipment manufacturers small pro- 





Fig. 4—Portable motion picture projector 
used in schools, lodge halls, by salesmen 
and traveling exhibitors. 


For the class room, Sun- 


The Educational Screen 


jectors serving the same purpose as the lan- 
tern slide projectors but using lengths of 
standard-width film containing from thirty to 
fifty pictures or more, each an individual pic- 
ture. Either by pressing of a button or the 
turning of a knob, a single picture is brought 
into position before the aperature and held 
there as long as desired. These small pro- 
jectors have much to recommend them from 
the standpoint of compactness, light weight, 
and freedom from slide breakage. It must 
be realized that it is not possible to project 
as large a picture as with standard lantern 
slides with the same screen illumination be- 
The cost 


of film slides is about one-tenth that of glass 


cause of the greater magnification. 


slides. 





Fig. 3 


A projector of the semi-port- 
able type which finds application in 
school auditoriums, lecture halls and 
by traveling exhibitors. 


“The opaque projector, which is a modi- 
fication of the stereopticon that permits the 
projection of opaque pictures by reflected in- 
stead of transmitted light, has an important 
application in lecture and class rooms where 
it is desired to project maps, drawings, or 
illustrations from the pages of a book. A 
much smaller percentage of the light is di- 
rected through the projector lens and, there- 
fore, the 1000-watt lamp is always required 
in the school room, and projection is satis- 
factory at distances of only 30 feet or less. 
For home entertainment the 500-watt lamp 
is sufficient.” 

For home motion picture entertainment, 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tug Epucationat Screen 
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Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


while standard-width film is sometimes used, 
the narrower 16-mm. film is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, due to lesser cost. Of this 
type the booklet says, 


“This film, after exposure, is developed 
and then re-developed to form a_ positive 
directly from the negative, eliminating the 
cost of the positive film and obtaining more 
pictures per foot. The cost of pictures taken 
on 16-mm. film is $1.50 per 1000 pictures, as 
compared with $10.00 on a larger film, while 
the weight of equipment using this small film 
is only one-third to one-fourth that of other 
equipments. Extensive libraries of pictures 
especially suitable for the home are being 
built up in the smaller size. The 16-mm. film 
is manufactured exclusively of non-inflam- 
mable stock, so that the fireproof booth is 
unnecessary.” 

In the business field, motion pictures are 


usually projected with portable machines 


either using standard or 16-mm. film. Lan- 





Fig. 8—Standard width (35 mm.) film 
compared with 16 mm. film; each roll 
contains 8,000 pictures (6 minutes 
projection). 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 


MOVIE SUPPLY C0, 844 So.waBash Ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


$25.00 


Write for Catalogue 

















tern slide projectors working automatically 
and projecting thirty or more slides in suc- 
cession are coming into increasing use—par- 
ticularly in theatre lob- 
bies and show windows. 
To quote again: 

“The  attention-com- 
pelling power of the 
motion of one picture 
being replaced  auto- 
matically by another 
is well recognized. Film 
projectors using an 
endless band of film 


and operating contin- 





uously are also avail- 


able for this service.” Fig. 9 Motion pic- 
ture projector using 
A considerable por- l6-mm. film, used 


in the home, schools 


tion of the 13 pages is . . 
pag . and in business. 


devoted to an analysis 
of requirements which must be fulfilled by 
both projection equipments and screens, in 
order to obtain maximum utilization of light 
and good appearance of the projected picture 
on the screen. A full discussion of lamp 
adjustment and the optical system in pro- 
jection follows. 
On the subject of screens the writer says: 
“High quality projection requires the choice 
of a suitable screen which fits the shape of 
the auditorium in which it is being used. 
Where the width of the auditorium is equal to 
or greater than its length, screens having a 
matte or diffusing surface are necessary in 
order that the extreme side seats receive suf- 
ficient screen illumination. When the length 
of the room is greater than its width, the 


metallic surface screen materially increases 


nt in Tue EpucationaL Screen 
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Fig. 10—An automatic stereopticon pro- 
jector that projects a continuous 
series of lantern slides—excellent for 
advertising purposes. 


the brightness of the picture by confining 
the light this 
area, permitting longer throws and _ larger 


reflected within narrow 


sizes. A more complete discussion of the ap- 
plication of various types of screen surfaces 
is given on pages 25-33 of the Engineering 
Department Bulletin 33-B. (Motion Picture 
Projection with Mazda Lamps.) 

“The reflection characteristics of the metal- 
lic surface screen which make it advantageous 
for the long, narrow auditorium, are, to some 


extent, sacrificed when the screen is made to 

















Fig. 6—Stereopticon or lantern slide 
projectors find many applications in 
the school, the church and the home. 
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roll up or be folded, so that the diffusing 
types are largely used when portability is a 
necessary feature. 

“A relatively small amount of extraneous 
light striking the reflected screen will reduce 
the contrasts of brightness or values on the 
screen to the point ot spoiling the picture. 
Hence the necessity of darkening the room 
with the usual reflecting screen. The use of the 
translucent screen between the projector and 
the audience makes good projection possible 
in moderately lighted rooms. The develop- 
ment of this type of screen marks a great 
advance in the art of projection. The room 
light striking the face of this screen passes 


through, and the contrasts of the picture are 





Fig. 7 
other 
lantern 
this equipment. 


Maps, illustrations, charts and 


material, well as 


can be 


similar 


slides, 


as 


shown with 


not modified: the screen must, however, be 
shaded against extraneous light from the rear, 
or projector, side. Translucent screens ob- 
viate the necessity of special window shades, 
but they must be placed out some distance 
from the wall, and thus decrease the seating 
capacity of the room.” 

Copies of this publication may be secured 
without charge upon application to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, National Lamp Works, 


Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohio. 
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TEACH WITH 


F THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON AND { 


ICTUROLS: 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


VINOD LQNQSNS0O0NNHS0 000 00NNES0UOLOLOLESESPOYOOASESOU EEA AANSASASPOOAASEDO AAAS A 


The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 


PUPIPTETPUUTL PTL UPILUULIC OUP UEUL PEOPLE OCU PCUC OPUS LALLA ULC AULD ULULULODOLOLUL LULU ULULUDULULCLULULULULULPPUPDL ULSI 01011 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 
the pioneer film producer in the strictly 
educational field, created and produces 
PICTUROLS — the original ‘‘film 
slides’? —for Schools and Churches. 
PICTUROLS are revolutionizing the 


stereopticon field. A very wide selec- 





te ana of views now available. 


Weight 41-4 lbs. Price, $55.00 


A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but contains as many pictures as a 
whole set of glass stereopticon slides, and costs about one-tenth as much. 


The pictures are printed on standard gauge non-inflammable film. 


Special Picturols Made to Your Order. Send for Price List. 
TWAT UUATAO ULM UUAUALAUMPULODUUGLALUULOUUUALALULULOUGU ACAD VLU ODGU HEAL PUL UC ARAL EAU ULOLADELSU AUP ULUDGUSE SLT ULGUGLAULOLOLGDGG UL UPELOUGU EP ULOLGU ALAC ULO OU SUHCAE OOP eU AU UP T 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 


PMMA MU MUALUATUMULMLATAUMLOUAUALAL ULM UUGUALALULMLULGUALLULULULUU GLAU MMLOLAUSUAE LULU SLAC LOLOL GULL ULOLGO AU ULOLOLGLACAU UUM ODGUGGSULULGUAUAU PROD GU AU IPUPOUGU AUTO SUAE TOOT T 
Send for Catalogs — Many New Subjects Available 
We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Three Films of Old Holland and Its Gardens 


Tulip Land (2  reels)—Cranfield and 
Clarke—The National Garden Association 


and the Holland Chamber of Commerce, as 
well as the Film Mutual Benefit Bureau, de- 
serve a portion of the credit for this delightful 
There is 


some fine photography of the characteristic 


version of the land of gardens. 


windmills, canals and boats, but these are 
secondary to the tulip and hyacinth gardens 
-where there are 


The 


of them 
best bulbs in 


acres grown the 


the world. method of 


feet below sea level and traversed by a net- 
work of drainage canals, giving each little 
Beauti- 


ful private estates with their formal gardens, 


house its private driveway of water. 


some dating back several hundred years, and 
scenes of the International Flower Show, held 
every four years near Haarlem, where a park 
of forty acres displays the finest blooms, close 
the reel. A delightful subject for any au- 
dience, and an instructive reel for classroom 
study of one of Holland’s most important 
industries. 

Let’s Go Fishing(1 reel) 








A folk dance on the village green 


cultivation, stripping so as to strengthen the 
bulb, and the gathering of the flowers to 
Seldom, if ever 


before, has there been recorded in film such 


make perfumery are shown. 


beautiful garden scenes—fields of blossoms 





as far as one can see—and the formal Dutch 
gardens with their box hedges and gravel 
walks. Closeups of a number of famous 
varieties of tulips and hyacinths are given. 
A scene which will not soon be forgotten is the 
view from the shore dunes, where for miles 
and miles the land is one vast “bulb factory.” 

Reel 2 shows from the air the city of Bos- 


koop, nursery center of the world, lying 18 
P> y > y D 


Cranfield and Clarke—The 
title is taken from the plaint 
of the 


party, who would much pre- 


bridegroom in the 
fer angling to sightseeing. 
The reel displays an interest- 
Dutch 


views of 


ing collection — of 
scenes, charming 
quaint bridges and canals, a 
Dutch wedding, at which the 
party arrives in dog carts, 
closeups of the Dutch cos- 
tumes, particularly the bon- 
nets which vary in style for 
folk dances on 
the village green, quaint old 
Dutch characters. festi- 
val scenes in a town 
The 


captions are made for entertainment, and sym- 


each village. 


and 
small 


where ring tilting is the favorite sport. 


pathize to the last with the bridegroom who 


never “got to go fishing.” 


Wooden Shoes (1 reel)—Cranfield and 
Clarke 


en shoes left too long outside on a doorstep 


\ fantasy, in which the pair of wood- 


by an ardent young suitor, set out to go for 
a stroll, and see for themselves the windmills, 
the patchwork-quilt effect of the tulip fields, 
the flower show at Haarlem, the Sunday folk 
at the old Dutch church, canals and bridges, 


(Concluded on page 186) 
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THE new Acme S. V. E. Type G port- 
able motion picture projector and stere 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in 
the manufacture of projection equipment 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo 
tion pictures, either in the s« hool or church, 
a machine that really gives good results 
and ren 





a projector that is dependable 
ders the service Vé 
Here, in the improved Acme $ V.E., is 


new smoothness of operation, new quality 


yu expe ct 


In projection, increased reliability and the 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures 
successful projection 

Inspect the new Acme S. V. E Type G 
Note each of its improvements. Note its 
simplicity and economy of operation 


Play : ~ 







1130-1136 W. Austin Ave 


The Finest Motion Picture Projector 


r Non-Theatrical 


Note the convenience of its controls 


zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
Shutter the greatest step ever taken to 
increase the value of motion pictures for 
educational purposes. With the Acme 
Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
tures from the motion picture film. You 
can holda still picture for any length of 
time without any danger or damage to 
film. And still, with all the improve- 
ments will find no radical changes in 
Acme’s proved design. 

Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
Let us arrange a dem- 
Acme S. V. E. with no 
Write us today 


tributor near you 
onstration Ol the 
obligation on your part 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


cme D 


Chicago, Illinois 











f 


~ Prosectors 


ACME 
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Visual Education in its Ideal 
Form 
(Concluded from page 140) 
in the Crystal Gardens, one of the world’s 
largest and most beautiful indoor pools. 

We return to the States by way of Seattle, 
where two days are spent seeing the many 
attractions of our scenic Northwest, then to 
Portland with a drive over the world famous 
Columbia River Highway and then to Spo- 
kane. Here the Chamber of Commerce has, 
with the co-operation of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, arranged a drive to beautiful Lake 
Coeur d’ Alene, including an inspection of the 
big saw-mills and a visit-to the big orchards. 

We Rocky 


Viountains to Butte, Montana, where we make 


ride through our majestic 
a surface inspection of the big mines. At 
Butte the Boy Scouts met the expedition and 
proceeded to take charge of the ceremonies. 
A long trip in autos, over three mountain 
passes, brought the company to a camp far 
back in the wilds. The most startling episode 
of the trip occurred when rifle shots rang 
out from around a turn in the road and 
masked bandits suddenly appeared ordering 
“Hands Up!” Here was a thrill not in the 
program of the Alaskan trip—and for a good 
reason. The whole incident was staged by 
the Boy Scouts to add further realism to the 
mountain ride for their visitors. It was a 
decided success. Then on again to Bozeman, 
Montana, where we witness what proves to 
he one of the outstanding features of the trip 
to these real American Boys, a wild west 
round-up and rodeo, by special invitation of 
Richard Ringling of the famous Ringling 
Brothers. 

But we are homeward bound and must leave 
all this and hurry along through the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota, Wheat Fields, Ten 
Thousand Lake Region of Minnesota, to St. 
Paul, where we change to the Burlington 
Limited. 
Scenic Line, where for almost three hundred 


Then along the Mississippi River 


miles we are in sight of this mightiest River 





In Its IpeaAL Form 
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of the Continent, and now all too soon we are 
back home breathlessly telling relatives and 
friends of our wonderful experiences. 

May I summarize a few of the main de- 
partments of knowledge which these boys must 
have acquired at first-hand from this journey? 
Agriculture, Fruit Growing, Mining, Forestry 
and Lumber, Fishing, Transportation both 
steamship and rail with all its feats of engi- 
neering, Geology, especially glacial action, 
strange Sea Life, Architecture, Native Customs 
and Life, historic items of importance vividly 
impressed upon them, insight into the value 
of the workings of the Civic Organizations, 
better realization of the extent of our earth. 
“It is teaching them,” as Mr. Buchanan says, 
“to think continentally.” 

The joy of achievement for these boys is 
doubled, for they have accomplished all this 
through their own efforts. Mr. Buchanan says 
“My purpose is to encourage boys to earn 
and save for the things worth while.” Then 
too, the personal contact with seventy other 
fine boys is one of the richest values of the 
And we have looked mainly at the 
Think of the 


health-giving fun it means to these boys! 


trip. 
educational aspect of it all. 


If, as has been said, “to travel is to possess 
the world,” then these boys who are fortunate 
enough to travel with Mr. Buchanan on this 
marvelous annual trip to Alaska are indeed 
in possession of a substantial portion of the 
earth. 


Three Films of Old Holland 


(Concluded from page 184) 


streets which are narrow ribbons of silver. 
air views of the city which is the nursery 
center of the world, the water carrier with 
his yoke and the milkman on his way. Long 


past midnight the wooden shoes return for 


the boy. A purely entertainment subject. 


Special Offer 


Five Entertainment Programs 
Twenty-five Dollars 
FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
FLOYD R. MEESKE, WYOMING, ILL. 
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Which is the easier to comprehend — 
The Picture Story 





or - - [he Word Story 
















The Bausch & Lomb Film 
Projector is aninstrument de- 
signed to supplement the use of slides 
and opaque object projectors. With it 
individual pictures on standard width motion picture film are used. The 
projector consists of a sturdy lamp house with 400-watt 
Mazda bulb, a film attachment with two film magazines 








rection and a complete set of condens- 


ing and projection 
| lenses. 


The largest, most practical and durable line of 
“still” projection apparatus in the world is manu- 
factured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. May 
our experience and literature help solve your Visual 
Education problems. Send for circular E-13 today. 


and gears for winding film in either di- | 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 

60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 

The Chronicles of America Photoplays 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
nt on page 132) 
1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
n pages 160, 161) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Back Cover) 


(See advertiseme 


DeVry Corporation 
(See advertisements 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
(See 


advertisement Outside 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 176) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 183) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 180) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 4lst St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisements on pages 160, 161) 





MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 185) 


Capitol Projector Co. 


133 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 179 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on pages 160, 161) 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 


732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Inside Back Cover) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 


825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 
See advertisement on page d 
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Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 
173) 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement on page 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, II] 
(See on page 183) 


advertisement 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


page 130) 


Spencer Lens Co., 
(See advertisement on 
STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 





Among the Magazines and 


Books 


(Concluded on 186) 


page 


] 


showing was a possibility for sufficiently worth-while 
films, many producers would be encouraged to try 
their hand at novel and experimental pictures. 

A concrete and courageous support of the best 
interests of the screen, such as the new film guild 
presents is, therefore, worthy of widespread attention 
and backing. The first programs have already pro 
vided material of great interest to students of the 
Although eleven short but significant years 
W. Griffith brought forth his 


stirring “Birth of a Nation”—and this event may he 


screen. 
have passed since D. 


safely said to mark the beginning of the motion 
picture as a definite medium of expression outside 
the range of the theater— more than 100 films are 
listed for possible revival by the new guild. Within 
this short compass of time there has grown up a new 
art, a twentieth century art capable of apparently 
With 
color, and a third dimension to be 


the elements of sound, 
added to its 


endless unfoldment. 
already luminous and lively being, the motion pic 
ture bids fair to become a fusion of all the various 
arts, perhaps to outstrip anything that man has yet 
achieved in his desire for artistic self-expression 
At all events the newly organized International Film 
Arts Guild is a sign of progress, with its stock-taking 
of past accomplishment and its promise of future 
assistance to the best interests of the screen. 


In the review columns of a later issue. the 
revival of The Miracle Man is noted. 
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STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, II. 


See 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Spencer Lens Co., 


S rt r pa 130 


work of the International Film 


The Arts 
Guild goes ahead with increasing support from public 
and press with the revival of “The Miracle Man,” a 


good 


picture originally produced some six years ago, and 


generally enthusiastically referred to in some way 


or another whenever things filmatic are discussed at 
length. 

Done in the days when pictures were edging along 
by slow degrees into the commanding position they 


now enjoy, this film must have been ahead of its day 


in many respects. In the matter of general lighting 
and in the use of explanatory detail “The Miracle 
Man” has not that luminous and richly textured 
finish that accompanies such pictorial triumphs as 
“The Big Parade” and “Stella Dallas”; neither has 
it such carefully prepared and self-contained con- 
tinuity, nor the brilliant characterizations as these 
two pictures of 1925. But it is freshly seen, well- 


and 


pointed in pictorial accent and_ well-titled, 


dramatically told, with often a remarkably “modern’ 
way of the thought. Of 
course, the story itself, with the gradual reformation 


handling interchange of 


of a band of sharpsters, is of a most compelling 
sort, but it was Mr. Tucker’s appreciation of its 


content that has gone into the making of the picture. 
“The Miracle Man” the 


revival remarkably enabled 


has undergone strain of 


1 


well, and has many 


who have long felt remiss in not having seen this 
inally produced to have at 


picture when it was orig 


last caught up 


MONG all 
A year in 


and profit from visits to our 


the millions of people who 


and year out derive pleasure 


great museums, 
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Do You Know Three Users 
of Non-Theatrical Films? 


Early in April the fourth edition of 


1000 and One Films” 


will be ready for distribution. 


The new edition lists several thousand films available for 
school use in teaching Geography, History, Science, the 
Manual Arts, Literature and Drama, Industry, Agri- 
cuiture, Civics, Domestic Science, Physiology and Hygiene 
and other school subjects. Films for school entertainments. 


Reference list of distributors gives informa- 
tion as to where each film may be obtained. 


We are most anxious to get the names of all projector users 

who should receive copies of this edition and will appreciate 

your giving us two or three names of friends interested in 
Non-Theatrical film showings. 


The Educational Screen 


5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


I am sure the following people would like to have 
you send literature regarding “‘1000 and One Films.” 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 
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SUBDUES GLARE 


1476 Broadway 





KIND TO THE EYES 
EMPHASIZES DETAIL 
Raven Screen Corporation 


THE HIGHLIGHTS 
IN THE SHADOWS 


New York City, N.Y. 








one would hardly think to include the blind, 
yet there are none, says an article, Helping 
the Blind to See by Charles G. Muller, in 
the January Dearborn Independent, who get 
a bigger thrill out of the exhibits in the Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History than the 
blind children of New York City. 


See and look are two of the words in 
blind 


for thev ec 


commonest 


the vocabulary of these children. They use 


them all the time, yntinually are trying 


to show the rest of their group what they themselves 


have just seen. It is easy to understand why they 


1 


will not admit they are different from sighted 


when one sees them constantly calling to 


children 
each other to “come and take a look at” the animals 


The museum lecturers and never say feel 


ruides 
always, see. 
} 


rvs and girls of New York 


been getting 


For fifteen years blind 
City schools hav. icquainted with wild 


flowers, strange peoples, birds, planets, the sun and 


the moon, through the initiative of the museum and 
the help of the Memorial Fund 


work and also pays the 


Jonathan Thorne 
which bears the cost of the 


children’s carfare when they come to see the museum 


Most of them otherwise would never have had any 
touch with nature The would have gone through 
life as unaware of the wonderful worlds of life 
about them as the hoy wh had never seen a cat 


came to the muse 


before he 
HE influence of 


upon the 


a too-steady movie diet 


reading tastes of the present 
generation is suggested by Blanche J. Thomp 
son, Department of English in the City Nor- 
mal School, Rochester, New York, in Book- 
Movie Morons, in the 
Educational Method. 


The author analyzes the movie as “an element 


worms versus 


December Journal of 


in dulling the critical faculty, none too sharp 


I use Say You Saw the A 


m 
The 
article closes with a rich and wisely chosen 


list of for the 


at its best in the present generation.” 


reading, prose and poetry, 
young men and women who have become, if 
we are to accept the title of the article, movie 


book Miss 


unconsciously perhaps, fairer 


morons instead of worms. 
Thompson is, 
in her writing than in the titling of that 
writing 

N the Child Welfare Magazine for January, 
| Elizabeth K. Kearns, 
of Motion Pictures of the 


Association, in het department What to See, 


National. Chairman 


Parent-Teacher 


Says: 
[he outlook for the coming year can be viewed 
th quite a little optimism. After four years of 
Federal investigation, the control of theatres in 


various sections by producing and distributing com- 
panies and the “block” 
ittacked DY the 
Tr ide 


demned, the first, “on the 


system of booking are being 
Federal 


practices are con- 


Government through the 


(Commission These two 
» charges of unfair methods 


ot compet Lior i med at a monopoly,” 


setting up 


ind the second, “for forcing the sale of otherwise 
insalable pictures upon the exhibitor.” A list of 
commended productions for the family, with a 
ery short one for adults follows Obviously the sex 
nterest has been the ticket for discard, and the 


twenty-eight those of sentiment and 


iction, 1 not of intelligence Could not some of 
the weaker choices been omitted? Surely Baby 
Peggy's Little Red Riding Hood was a sorry pro- 


beloved old tale 


of A Kiss for Cinderel 


titution of th But the presence 
la wins editorial forgiveness! 
William Fox to finance 


§ px 
several theatrical producers in New York 


which 


move ot 


was doubtless made to insure future 


screen rights to the plays sO produced, was 


n Tue Epucationat Screen 
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answered by the American Dramatists Assoc- 
iation, with the result that some seventy-five 
playwrights, among them some of the most 
eminent writers, signed an agreement to deal 
with no manager who claims the right to dis- 
pose of the film rights to their plays. An 
editorial in The Nation comments upon the 
gesture. 

The immediate purpose of the agreement is to 
protect the financial rather than the artistic rights 
of the author by preserving competition, but the 
incidental effect will be to make it much more diff- 
cult for any moving-picture company to exercise 
direct control over dramatic production. At the 
present moment the general policy of the moving- 
picture industry is to appeal steadily to the lowest 
common denominator of the largest popular audience, 
and we can think of no greater calamity which could 
befall the stage than that it should be brought into 
accord with this policy. The American theater has 
achieved a measure of freedom and there are a 
willing to 
They 


must not be swallowed by the gigantic and purely 


number of managers who are at least 


make their appeal to a fairly select audience. 


commercial organizations which are responsible for 
the films. 


EDITORIAL in The Nation of De- 


N 
cember 16th calls attention to the an- 


nouncement of a company called British Pic- 
tures, “to establish a large studio near London 
which thus offers the latest of many pro- 
posals for the development of the languishing 
film industry of Great Britain.” 

For a number of years the vision of possible profits 
has made more acute the patriotic fear lest English 
audiences should be completely Americanized 
through the cinema, and a law requiring all theaters 
to exhibit a certain number of British films has been 
seriously considered. Yet in spite of all efforts 
British pictures have never been either good enough 


Mean- 


while America, far from having any similar cause 


or numerous enough to count for anything. 


for worry, is faced with the possibility of seeing the 
theater itself become merely an appendage to this 
too prosperous industry. William Fox, president of 
the Fox Film Company, has undertaken to finance 
five New York theatrical producers merely in order 
to secure the picture rights to such plays as attain 
sufficient popular success to make them promising 
film ventures. Since any dramatic production must 
be completely xewritten before it is filmed, the only 
advantage to be gained by having it performed as 
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a play is the publicity and prestige which it receives. 
Thus Mr. Fox’s action is essentially nothing more 
than an attempt to reduce the New York theatre to 
the position of an advertising medium for the movies. 
N The Saturday Evening Post of December 
12th, Come Dawn in Hollywood, by 
DeWolf Hopper and Wesley W. Stout, pre- 
sents an interesting historical sketch of film 
days, actors, and projects with which the 
author had to do. Mr. Hopper pokes genial 
fun at himself to assure the reader that his 
remarks have no taint of sour grapes for he 
confesses that the silver sheet completely 
drowned him! The tragedy, as he calls it, 
of the old Triangle project, the epics of those 
days, like The Birth of a Nation, and the lords 
and ladies of 1925 who were mere hangers 
on in 1915, make an interesting, if not a par- 
ticularly valuable article. 
IKEWISE in an 
Evening Post of December 19th, Cather- 
ine Brody in What Does It Really Cost to 
Make a Movie, explains clearly the costs 


issue of The Saturday 


of the average film, the super film, and the 
film. Her 


figures are both interesting and alarming. 


occasionally cheaply-produced 
One confesses, upon finishing her estimates, 
that the press agent is not possessed of as 
vivid imagination as might be suspected and 
that, 


viewer never dreams of! We cannot help but 


indeed, there is much that the film 
ask, “Is the cost always commensurate with 


the value of the output?” 





Did you see 
Page 162r 
Did you do any- 


thing about it? 














